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NOTES FOR PRODUCTION 


Unlike a recent work of fiction treating of Benedict 
Arnold this play does not attempt to vindicate or white- 
wash the character of America’s most famous traitor. 

All the scenes in the play are based on real facts and 
are laid in actual places. Thus some of the most tell- 
ing events in Arnold’s career take place in the Penn and 
Shippen mansions in Philadelphia; the old inn at 
Morristown in New Jersey; in a log cabin near Haver- 
straw; in the Robinson house opposite West Point on 
the Hudson; in the residence of Sir Henry Clinton near 
the Battery in New York; on the battlements of Fort 
Nonsense near New London and at the last town house of 
General Arnold on Cavendish Square in London. 

All the leading characters in the drama are likewise 
historic personages, whose lives have been laid bare in 
authoritative works of history or contemporary mem- 
oirs and letters, and whose features have been fixed in 
authentic portraits still extant. Thus we know that 
Benedict Arnold was a handsome, dark featured man 
of haughty mien and medium height with a permanent 
limp from two successive bullet wounds he received 
during the battles of Quebec and Saratoga. All con- 
temporary accounts agree that Peggy Shippen, whose 
marriage to General Arnold furnished the social sen- 
sation of the American Revolution, was the leading 
belle of Philadelphia’s Tory society,—remarkably fair, 
of delicate complexion and winsome ways. As a young 
girl, just out, she was portrayed with an astounding 
coiffure by the luckless John André, then the most 
dashing British officer in ee As a more 
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matronly belle of the British court she was immortalized 
by Lawrence, the ablest portrait painter of his day. 
Both of these famous portraits are to be seen in the 
rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical Society in Phila- 
delphia. 

When John André drew his miniature of Peggy 
Shippen, as is dramatically presented in the Prelude to 
this play, she was seventeen, while he was twenty-seven. 
Benedict Arnold was then thirty-seven, while his 
Commander-in-Chief, General Washington, was nearly 
fifty. Of an equally mature age in the play are the 
sturdy Baron de Steuben, Sir Henry Clinton of small 
but wiry stature, his Tory friend Beverly Robinson, the 
Tory farmer Joshua Hett Smith of Haverstraw and 
Timothy Matlack, the “Fighting Quaker.” Among the 
younger generation figure Peggy’s Jewish friend Rebecca 
Franks, Lafayette, Alexander Hamilton, Henry Knox, 
Dr. McHenry, Nathan Hale’s friend Major Tallmadge 
and General Arnold’s two aides Franks and Varick. Of 
the last it is recorded that he was “almost as tall as 
General Washington.” ‘The youngest man in the play is 
Tom, the “Fighting Quaker’s” high-spirited son. At 
the end of the play the agéd Arnold’s youngest child, a 
small boy not yet in his teens, is introduced in a touch- 
ing scene. 

The only characters in the play, who are not historical 
personages, are the two servants Caspar and Bridget, 
whose respective lines should be spoken with a marked 
German accent and a sympathetic Irish brogue. Not so 
essential, yet advisable in the interest of correct histori- 
cal atmosphere, are a German and a French accent in the 
mouths of those Old World noblemen, Baron von Steu- 
ben and the Marquis de la Fayette. Equally advisable 
is the accentuation of a noticeable difference between the 
Yankee twang of the New Englanders Arnold, Knox, 
McHenry and Tallmadge, the soft drawl of Southerners 
. like George Washington and the negro slave Onyx, and 
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the clear-vowelled enunciation of Europeans like Sir 
Henry Clinton, Lord Lauderdale and John André. 
The lines of George Washington, some of which are 
strictly historic, should be rendered with old-fashioned 
courtesy of manner and impressive dignity. The Jew- 
ish characteristics of Major Franks and his sister should 
be conveyed in mere hints of a livelier temperament, 
particularly in the case of romantic, young Rebecca. 
The two actors cast for the parts of John André and 
Farmer Smith should be of similar physical proportions, 
specially in shoulder width, inasmuch as André borrows 
Smith’s coat and wears it. 

For a successful presentation of this thrilling story 
of the American Revolution all will depend on an ade- 
quate impersonation of the two melodramatic charac- 
ters Benedict Arnold and Peggy Shippen, whose tragic 
motives for their treasonable acts should be most 
poignantly revealed in their emotional scenes and oc- 
casional outbursts of passion. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
(In the order of appearance) 


BrincGEtT, an Irish housemaid. 
Caspar, a Hessian, serving as an orderly. 
Marcaret SHIPPEN, later Mrs. Arnold. 
REBECCA FRANKS, her friend, sister of Arnold’s adjutant. 
JoHN ANDRE, a major in the British army. 
Tom Matiack, a Quaker militiaman. 
TimotHy Mat3ack, his father, a councilman. 
Brenepict ARNOLD, American major-general, later in 
British service. 
Baron von StevBeN, American Inspector-General. 
Brverty Rosinson, an American Tory. 
JosHua Herr Smiru, a farmer of Haverstraw. 
Onyx, his negro slave, later a lackey in British employ. 
George WasHINeron, American commander-in-chief. 
MarQuis DE LAFAYETTE, American Major-General. 
Henry Knox, an American general of artillery. 
ALEXANDER Hamitron, Washington’s aide-de-camp. 
Dr. JAMES McHenry, Lafayette’s aide. 
Masor Franks, Arnold’s adjutant. 
LigUTENANT-CoLoNEL VaAricK, Arnold’s aide. 
BENJAMIN TALLMADGE, an American major. 
Sir Henry Curnton, British Commander-in-chief. 
JAMES Marrnanp, Harl of Lauderdale. 
WILLY, youngest child of the Arnolds, 
A lackey. A barber. Continental soldiers. 


Time: From 1778 to 1801. 
Puace: America and England. 
6 


PRELUDE 


Forenoon, Midsummer, 1778, in the Shippen mansion, 
Philadelphia. A handsomely furmshed drawing 
room in colonial style with an ample stairway back- 
stage, either winding out of sight or with a prac- 
ticable door at top. [This stairway is not abso- 
lutely essential.| A practicable window looking 
out on the street and two practicable doors right 
and left, the one leading out of the house, the other 
into the interior. A side table near the outer door 
on which hats &c. can be laid. In a corner back- 
stage an elegant easel. Midstage a drawing room 
table with three or four chatrs. Discovered at 
TSE : 


BripeEet [tn cap and apron, dusting the furmture 
with @ cloth |. 

Resecca [enters from outer door in apparel suttable 
for summer wear with hat and parasol]. Good morn- 
ing, Bridget! 

Bripeet. The top of the mornin to ye, Mistress 
Franks! 

Resecoa. Is Mistress Peggy at home? 

Bripeet. She’s upstairs with her mother and the 
Judge. She was after expectin yez. Must I tell her 
ye are here, or will ye go right up? 

Resecca [laying her parasol on the side table]. 
Never mind! 

[Now are heard from outside the strains of 
drums and fifes approaching and presently pass- 
ing the house. | : 
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Bripcet [darts to the window and throws it open]. 
There go the redcoats with the drum major leadin 
the way. [She waves her dustcloth from the window.| 
They be after lavin us, their Ginneral Howe, our 
Major André and all the rest of thim, so they say. 
Don’t ye want to give thim a last flutter, Mistress 
Franks? Goodbye, goodbye, all of yez! [She flutters 
her dustcloth out of the window. | 

Repecca [joins Bripaer at the window and flutters 
her handkerchief]. Goodbye our dances and garden 
parties and parades and merry tournaments! What 
will Peggy do without all her gay British cavaliers? I 
must run upstairs to console her in her bereavement. 
[She runs upstairs. Hatt. | 

[Meanwhile the strains of the march outside 
grow fainter and presently cease. Then comes 
a knock at outer door. | 

BripGET [opens outer door and exclaims im joyous 
surprise]. Caspar! Me darlint! 

Caspar [enters from outer door in the marching 
uniform of a Hessian grenadier with hat, hapersack, 
cartridge pouch, side-arm and flintlock musket with 
fixed bayonet. He leans his musket against the side 
table and lays his hat beside it. Wupes his brow with 
a large red bandana]. O Pritchett, leedle Pritchett! 
I gum to say farevell, kootbye. Vee must all march 
out of Philadelphiah dees forenoon today,—mine hair 
Mayore André und minesellef and all our droops. 

[Outside is heard approaching a brass band 
playing the German tune “Muss ¢ denn, muss 
a denn.” | 

Caspar. Gan you not hear our Hessian mooseek 
blaying? [He sings in tune with the march outside. | 
Muss i denn, muss i denn zum Staedtle naus, und du 
mein Schatz, bleibst hier. [He speaks.| Pritchett, 
dot means: Must I den, must I den leaf your teer old 
down, vhile you, mine lofe, shday here. 
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[In the distance is heard decrescendo the tune 
just sung. | 

Caspar [stepping to the open window, sings]. Wenn 
i komm, wenn 1 komm, wenn i wiederum komm, kehr 
I ein, mein Schatz, bei dir. [He speaks.] Dot means: 
Vhen I gum pack, vhen I gum pack, I shday mit you, 
mine lofe. [The music outside fades away. He leaves 
window. | 

Brivcet [taking his hand coyly]. Will ye truly, me 
darlint ? 

Caspar. Shoor. [He puts his disengaged hand on 
his stomach.| O leedle Pritchett mine, now I am so 
hungry. Vee hat nuddings to ead for prakefast, onlee 
kommeess brode, peefshdage mit bodaydoes und some 
ecks. 

Brivcet [laughing]. O ye poor starveling. Faith, 
ye must have another bite before you lave me to rimim- 
ber me by. ‘Stay still, me bhoy, while I slp in an out 
of the pantry, bejabbers. [Hatt hurriedly by inner 
door. | 

[Caspar loosens his belt by a few buckles and 
opens his haversack, which reveals plentiful con- 
tents of provender. He sits down on nearest 
chair, stretches out his legs and makes himself 
comfortable. | 

BripGer [enters from inner door with a long loaf 
of bread, a big hunk of butter and two large sausages. | 
Thanks be to Saint Bridget the cook’s out of the kitchen 
and left the pantry unlocked. Here, Caspar, ye have 
somethin to kape body an soul together while marchin. 
Quick, bhoy, stuff it into your haversack foreninst it’s 
missed out of the pantry. 

Caspar [seizes sausages]. Dot is goot. [He stuffs 
them with difficulty into his full haversack.| Aber I 
must haf one leedle pite yoost now, for I am o so 
hungry. [He draws his side-arm and with it slices the 
loaf of bread in two, lengthwise. With the point of his 
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side-arm he recewes the butter and smears the whole 
hunk between the two half-loaves, while Bridget helps 
him. He bites off one end of bread. While munching 
he tries to thrust the rest of the bread into his haver- 
sack, but finds that the full sack won't hold it. FReoll- 
ing his eyes in droll fashion and still munching, he 
mumbles.| Pritchett, you see, I must ead it all yoost 
now. [He sheathes his side-arm. | 

Bripest [in droll alarm]. Saints alive, not all 
at once, or yell burst right before me, Caspar, me 
bhoy. 

Caspar [disappointed]. No? Not now? Den I 
must ead it layder. [His eyes falling on his musket at 
the side table, he rises and wmpales the bread on the 
bayonet. Replacing the musket against the table he 
reseats himself.| I hobe no Kamerad vill dry do shdeal 
mine brode on de march vhen I may not loog behint. 
[Ominously.| Led him yoost dry it! Den I voot fix 
him, so. [He rises, sevzes his musket and executes a 
vigorous bayonet thrust at an imaginary thief behind 
him, with the bread loaf still impaled on his bayonet, 
while Bridget jumps aside with a little shriek of mock 
alarm. He stands before her triwmphant. | 

Bripcer [putting her apron to her eyes sobs]. O 
Caspar! Ye shall all of yez be missed by all of us. 
By me mistress Peggy, by mesilf and all of us. 

Caspar [puts his forefinger to his forehead]. Ach 
ya, Mistress Shippen I must not forget. Iss she here? 
Mine hair Mayére André, he sents me here mit hiss 
gomblimends to say he vill himsellef do de honor of de 
farevell viseet to Mister Judge Shippen ond hiss lady 
ond also Mistress Paighee, aber of gourse mine hair 
mayére he means most of all de prittee leedle Mistress 
Paighee. 

Bripcer. She'll be comin downstairs soon to do her 
daily drawin on her easel yonder. That’s why the 
family call this the drawin room now. They used to 
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call it the parloor. But when will your master be 
after comin here? 

Caspar [importantly]. He vill gum so soon ven 
Herr Ghenerahl] Howe vill let him. You know not, 
Pritchett, how much vee haf to vork at headqvaters 
since mine hair maydére iss bromoded to ghenerahl 
odyootont, but most of all dees last day of all vhen all 
our droobs must march out in de brober order. [Con- 
fidentially.| Vill you learn, leedle Pritchett, vhy our 
Herr Ghenerahl Howe now iss begum so bardeegular? 

Bripeet. Why is it? 

Caspar. It iss begause he has shame vhat vill be 
said in de enemy pulledins of his redreed from Phila- 
delphiah. Before, vhen vee haf only rebell farmers 
to face vee did not much gare vhat did happen in de 
field, but now, vhen vee haf votching us from de enemy 
lines dose grand militaires and noblemen from de 
courts of Europe like dot French Marquis de Lafayette 
mit his frent Baron de Kalb und dot Ghenerahl fon 
Shtoiben, who iss a frent of de great King of Proissen, 
now vee gare verry much. So now vee must do efery- 
ding yoost right. 

Bripcet. Are all thim furrners comin into our city 
with Ginneral Arnold. Where may they all be a’stayin? 

Caspar | patronizingly|. Dey are not here alretty 
yet. Dot vould nefer do. Herr Ghenerahl Howe, he 
iss too ashamed to let dose ghentlemens loog on him, 
vhen he must march out of Philadelphiah against 
hiss vill. 

Bripeet. O Caspar, darlint, wouldn’t it be fine, if 
you could now come marchin into our city under brave 
Ginnerals Arnold and Steuben with flags of victory 
flyin and our new Liberty bell a’pealin instead of 
havin to slink out of here with your tails between 
your legs. 

[In the distance a fife and drum corps ts 
heard playing an 18th century march.| 
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Caspar [wistfully]. Ya, ya, Pritchett. You are 
right. If I could only be goming in instead of owid, 
den I might begin to maig new lofe to you all ofer 
again. 

Bripcet [puts her apron to her eyes]. O Caspar, 
Caspar, why must you go with the Britishers? Why 
should ye fight for the English king? Sure yez are no 
Englishman. Ye have often told me how you nivver 
wanted to fight in this crool war, how ye and your com- 
rades in Hessia were sold for seven pounds sterling a 
head to King George of England just to bring English 
money to your Hessian prince to spend on his loose 
pleasures. 

Caspar [gloomily]. Yeess, Pritchett, dot iss so. 

Bripcer. If I was a strappin’ lad like yez, I 
wouldn’t stay a sold slave under furrin’ masters. I 
would be after the first fair chance to break away and 
be a free man. If ye must go a’soldiering, Caspar, why 
not fight as a free man for the freedom of this great land 
under your brave Ginneral Steuben from your old 
country? ‘Then, when our war is won, and our country 
is free, then you and I might be after marryin’ and 
we could settle down and build us a home wherever 
we liked on the free soil of America. In the meanwhile 
you might get chances to come back here to Phila- 
delphia and we could be after seein’ one another again, 
me darlint. 

Caspar [deeply moved]. Oh, Pritchett, Pritchett 
mine! ‘To haf you in mine arms again I vould do 
onnyting, even desert our droops and mine master, den 
Herrn Mayére André. [He puts his hands on 
Bripeet’s shoulder and draws her toward him. 

Preey [enters at head of stairs together with Rr- 
BECCA. Both come down]. Bridget! 

[Bripcer and Caspar dart apart in con- 
fusion. | 
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Bripeet. Yes, Caspar, go and tell Major André! 

Caspar [ashamed]. I vill dell him. [Seizes hat 
and musket. Ezit.| 

Pracy [comes down stairs with Resecoa]. Who 
was that soldier, Bridget? 

Bripeet. Faith, it was Major André’s man. The 
major sent him to ask whether the family be home. 

Preaey. Why did he want to know? 

Bripcet. The major is after payin his respects to 
the judge and your Mamma and is after takin’ lave of 
yez: [Hmotionally.| O Mistress Peggy! They be 
after marchin out today, all of thim, and Caspar says, 
says he, they will nivver come back here no more. 
[She puts one corner of her apron to her eyes. | 

Peacy. Dm not so sure of that. General Howe 
hath a powerful army yet and Admiral Arbuthnott 
with the King’s frigates is holding the harbor of New 
York. But go you up stairs, and finish your work 
there! [Hatt Bripcet wp stairs. | 

Resecoa [seating herself|. I hope to goodness they 
never will come back. 

Preey [flinging herself on a chair]. Oh la, la, 
Becky! Didn’t they give us a lovely time with all their 
balls, their parades and festivals? ‘Those ragamuffin 
continentals from Valley Forge and Whitemarsh won’t 
know how to dance the latest minuet or how to pay 
proper court to us ladies. Anyway, our colonial officers 
in their homespun and muddy boots can never be so 
fetching and elegant as King George’s smart young 
leftenants and captains in their scarlet coats and gold 
lace. 

Resecoa. The buff and blue of our Continentals 
pleases me just as well and better than the red liver- 
ies of King George. When it comes to fighting, our 
American officers are more gallant than the British 
redcoats. 
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Precy. Why do you call those tatterdemalions our 
officers? They are merely rebels up in arms against 
our rightful king. 

Resecoa. He was our king, yes, but you can’t call 
him rightful, any more than his wicked grandfather 
from Hanover, who cast your grandfather into the 
Tower of London, just because your grandfather called 
him a pigheaded German. Anyway General Washing- 
ton and General Arnold and their brave followers are 
our officers and our men because they were born and 
bred here, not in Hanover or Brunswick or Hessia, and 
they are fighting for our homes and native land. 
Leastways that is what my brother is doing, while he 
serves on the staff of General Arnold. 

Preey [laughing lightly]. Oh, I forgot that you 
are such a staunch Whig and that your brother is one 
of our conquerors. But indeed Becky, you cannot ex- 
pect me or any of my family to approve of those rebels 
and Whigs who made a prisoner of my brother, merely 
because he happened to be spending Christmas with 
General Howe in Trenton at the time of Mr. Washing- 
ton’s unexpected attack there. You know that those 
mean Whigs even wanted to make a prisoner of Papa, 
only because he is staunch and loyal and stands for 
law and order. 

ReBecoa. Don’t let us quarrel about this unhappy 
war nor share in the quarrels of the men! There are 
good men and true on both sides of the quarrel. We 
should not blame them for doing their duty as they see 
it. Now, there is Major André for instance. He is 
surely a gallant officer, in the best sense of the word, 
even tho he wears a red coat. 

Preey [archly]. I do believe you are blushing, 
Becky. Is that the way the wind blows? 

Repecoa [embarrassed]. I am blushing only be- 
cause you make me blush on purpose. I am sure I 
don’t know what you mean. 
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Preay [lawghing]. Oh, of course not. How could 
you know what I mean after picking Major André for 
your partner in the ladies’ choice at our last ball, and 
keeping your eyes glued on him all through the Mes- 
chianza tournament? 

ReBecca [rises indignant]. If you persist in talk- 
ing thus and keep teasing me, I'll go. 

Pray [rises and embraces her]. No, no! Forgive 
me, Becky dear! Don’t go yet, please! 

[A knock at the outer door startles both 
girls. Pracy tiptoes partly upstairs, calls. | 
Bridget! Bridget! 

Bringer [enters at stairhead]. Yes, mam? 

[The knock at outer door 1s repeated. | 

Precy. Please come quick, Bridget! There is 
some one at the front door. 

Brineet [trips hurriedly downstairs to the door, 
which she opens]. Faith! it?s Major André. [Court- 
sies and lets him in and goes upstairs. Eait.] 

ANDRE [enters in field uniform of the Royal Fuse- 
hers with an adjutant-general’s gold aiguilettes over 
his left shoulder. He is booted and spurred and wears 
a sword. He places his hat and gloves on the side 
table and unfastening his sword lays it down beside 
them on the table]. Good morning, ladies! I have 
come to say goodbye, alas. We are off for New York 
today. 

Preaay. We shall miss you and all your brother 
officers. Pray, be seated, Major! 

Anvré [seats himself]. ’Tis kind of you to say so. 
The Whigs and Quakers of this town are only too glad 
to be rid of us, I am sure. 

Repecoa. They may be sorry to see you leave, 
though they rejoice in the triumph of our cause. 

Pracy [turning haughtily to her]. Your cause 
maybe, but not mine. 

Anpre [lifts his eyebrows]. Indeed? Hath Mis- 
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tress Franks turned Whig, now that the tables have 
turned against us? : 

Pragy. Becky longs to see her brother, Major 
Franks, come riding into Germantown by the side of 
Mr. Benedict Arnold. 

Anpr&. Ah, yes, the self-styled conqueror of Ger- 
mantown, whom they compare to the Swedish Gustavus 
Adolphus, who conquered one German town after an- 
other. I had forgotten that Arnold hath so able an 
adjutant on his staff as Mistress Frank’s brother. 

Pracy. No abler, surely, than General Howe’s fa- 
vorite adjutant. 

[She rises and courtsies to him playfully, then 
resumes her seat. | 

Anpr&. I don’t know about me being a favorite. 

Prcey. But we know. All the damsels of Phila- 
delphia will miss you. 

Anpri. Well, ’tis all over and now, alas, I am about 
to quit your hospitable mansion, where your kind fa- 
ther and mother so handsomely made me welcome. 
His Excellency, General Howe, hath keenly appreciated 
your worthy father’s loyal sentiments toward His Maj- 
esty’s cause. The General especially requested me this 
morning to convey his respects and his regrets that the 
press of military business at our departure from Phil- 
adelphia prevent him from bidding his adieux in person. 

Preey. I shall tell my parents. 

ReseccA. When doth the General depart? 

Anpr&. Within an hour or two. So soon as we rise 
from table. And now, Mistress Shippen, I have a last 
favor to beg of you. May I not have the honor and the 
pleasure to make a last farewell sketch or silhouette of 
your winsome features for remembrance’ sake ? 

Procy. *Tis too flattering a prayer from so deft an 
artist for me to refuse it. You should have been a 
court painter or poet laureate rather than a warrior bold. 
But have you crayons or colors? Perchance there are 
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some on yonder easel and some drawing paper likewise, 
for I meant to do some drawing myself today. 

Anprit [goes to the easel in corner, brings it down- 
stage and directs Pecey how to sit for him]. There 
is only some chalk and charcoal, but goodly paper. I 
shall have to content myself with a pencil drawing, 
which can never do justice to the roses on your cheeks 
or the bright flush of your coral lips. Oh, that I had 
my box of colors with me! [He begins sketching, 
standing at easel. | 

Praay [sits rigid]. Becky dear! Methinks I left a 
box of colored crayons on an upper shelf of one of my 
wardrobes. Won’t you please run up to my chamber 
and look for those crayons? You may rummage 
among my things as much as you like. Bridget will 
set them to rights again. 

Resecca [reluctantly]. I hope I may find them. 
[She goes upstairs with a parting wistful look at them 
both. Ezit.| 

Anpré [lightly, while sketching]. What ails Mis- 
tress Franks? Her Whig sentiments appear to distress 
her. 

Precy. Yes, she is an ardent Whig, but she is dis- 
tressed rather at your impending departure—as we all 
are. 

Anpré [plies his pencil while regarding Prcay 
fizedly|. This is a good pose. *Tis well so. How do 
you ever manage to keep your hair up so high? 

Praay [archly|. That is my secret and my hair- 
dresser’s. 

Anpr&. After all you can fix it thus but for a few 
short hours, while my pencil may fix it on this paper 
for all time. 

Pracy. You have all the quaint conceit of a true 
artist. For all time forsooth! 

Anpreét [putting his hand on his heart]. So long as 
I live, at all events, and mayhap long after our present 
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fashions and this tedious rebellion shall have passed 
into history. 

Prcey. Would you make my face an historic relic? 

Anpr&. I promise you, I shall guard it like a sacred 
relic. See, *tis all but done! Now I beseech you for 
one more favour. 

Praay [coquettishly]. What may that be, pray? 

Anpr& [shows her the drawing]. Please write 
some parting words and your name on the back of it! 

Praey [tosses her head]. Is that all? What would 
you have me write? 

Awpré. Anything that comes into your pretty 
head. I shall guard your signature as sacredly as 
your portrait. ‘Thus, should there ever come an occa- 
sion for you to write to me about anything, I shall 
know your handwriting from a thousand! You and 
all your family must feel free to write to me or to his 
Excellency, the General, at any time after we shall 
have reached New York. Means for the transmission 
of correspondence through the hostile lines will surely 
offer themselves. Wherever I may be, in New York or 
in the field, I shall always be at your service, if it 
be only to procure some ribbands or millinery. 

Praay [hastily scrawls on the back of the picture]. 
There, will that satisfy you? [They come close to- 
gether putting their heads together.| Anpri [reads 
aloud]. “One in a thousand. Margaret Shippen.” 

[ReBecca enters unobserved at head of stairs. 
Seeing the two so close together she fetches a 
deep sigh and puts her hand on her heart. She 
then descends slowly, unobserved. | 

Praey. Don’t you like my handwriting? 

Anprt. ’Tis as elegant as the hand that wrote it. 
Only I fear me, you meant it mockingly. 

Proey. Nay, nay. [They both now perceiwe Rr- 
BECOA. | 

ReBecoa [joining them timidly]. I could find no 
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colored crayons in your chamber, Peggy dear. I must 
confess, I have left your dainty flounces and furbelows 
in dreadful disorder. 

Prcey. Never mind! Major André made shift 
without my crayons. What say you to this portrayal? 
[Hands mimature to REBECCA. | 

Repecoa [glances at it wistfully]. ’Tis beautiful. 
A perfect likeness. What a clever artist you are, Major 
André! 

Anpbreé [gently takes the picture out of her hands]. 
A likeness, yes, but not half as beautiful as the original. 
[He pockets the mcture.]| But now, alas, I must bid 
my final adieu. His Excellency awaits me. Adieux, 
fair demoiselles, until we meet again. [Kisses Praey’s 
hand fervently and then Resecoa’s perfunctortly. | 
Pray [to Peaay] convey my respectful farewells to your 
worthy parents! Remember, I am always at your serv- 
ice! [Takes his hat and gloves, adjusts his sword, 
sweeps his hat to them. Hatt by outer door. 

Preay. There! MHe’s gone. Perhaps forever. 

Repecoa [puts her handkerchief to her eyes]. Oh, 
I hope not. 

Precey. What? Tears for a departing enemy to 
your cause! As a Whig you should rejoice. 

Repecoa [tearfully]. But I don’t rejoice, though I 
suppose I should by rights. 

Preay. There, there. I wonder why he spoke so 
meaningly about my writing to him. Does he really 
expect me to enter into correspondence with him? 

Resecoa [putting her handkerchief aside, with 
aroused jealousy]. I hope you won't, Peggy dear. 
Apart from the impropriety of it, all correspondence 
except through military channels, will surely be for- 
bidden, once our continental army comes into the city 
and General Arnold takes charge. 

Pragy. Since your brother is his adjutant, perhaps 
he will close an eye to lovers’ billet doux. 
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Repecca. On the contrary. My brother is very 
punctilious. I know he stands in great awe of Gen- 
eral Arnold. 

Pragy. Why should he? I should like to know. 
Benedict Arnold is nothing but a common upstart. 
They say he is a humble cooper’s son and was only 
an apothecary’s clerk, a vulgar pillmixer in a chem- 
ist?s shop at New London in the Connecticut Colony, 
when the Yankee rebels started all this trouble at Lex- 
ington. That was why nobody among the Whigs here 
wanted to see him made a major-general. *Tis no- 
torious that they won’t promote him. Now Mr. Wash- 
ington is at least a landed gentleman of good family, 
even if he be a Whig and has turned rebel against our 
king. 

Resecoa. You are quite mistaken about General 
Arnold. My brother would not be so proud to serve 
on his staff were the General not a gentleman born 
and bred. My brother knows all about him and his 
family. General Arnold’s grandfather was a royal gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island and so was one of his. great- 
grandfathers in that same colony. His father was not 
a cooper, but a shipowner and merchant. Mr. Arnold 
himself entered the royal service as a young ensign in 
our war with the French. It was only because of his 
youth that the King then dispensed with his further 
services. 

Pracy. O la, la! How came an ensign to mix pills 
and potions? 

Resecca. He was not apprenticed to a chemist in 
New London, as you think, when this war broke out, 
but he owned a students’ bookshop at New Haven in 
that same colony of Connecticut. He it was that first” 
called to arms the college students there and led them 
to the battlefield of Lexington. Together with Ethan 
Allen he stormed Fort Ticonderoga and won our first 
fight on water against the British on Lake Champlain. 
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You know how near he came to capturing the citadel 
_ of Quebec and winning all the colony of Canada to our 
cause. Only the treason of his rearguard made Gen- 
eral Arnold miss his goal in Canada. 

Precy. I have heard it said that Richard Mont- 
gomery, that wild Irishman who married Jenny Liv- 
ingston of New York, was the real leader against 
Quebec. 

Repecoa. Both proved themselves great leaders. 
General Montgomery was killed outright, whereas 
General Arnold was shot through the leg, while storm- 
ing the batteries of the citadel. That was the only dif- 
ference between their achievements. 

Praey. I thought it was at Saratoga that Mr. Arnold 
got lamed. 

Repecca. Yes, he was wounded a second time at 
Saratoga and from that gunshot he still goes lame. 
You must know that it was he, not General Gates, who 
won those glorious victories on Bemis Heights and at 
Saratoga, which forced General Burgoyne and Baron 
Riedesel to surrender with all their army of British 
and Hessian regulars. 

Preay. Then, why did not Mr. Arnold get the 
honors and promotion due him? 

Repecca. Because General Gates was jealous and 
wanted to snatch all the honors to himself. General 
Arnold lay wounded after the battle, for it was he, who 
almost single handed stormed the last Hessian redoubt. 
There he got shot through the leg, and so he lay help- 
less and out of his mind during the first days after 
the battle, when that horrid old General Gates, who had 
not even smelt powder, claimed all the credit of the 
victory. 

Preaey. What a mean trick! 

Repecca. Yes, mean and shabby. But now brave 
General Arnold is on his feet again and so our Con- 
tinental Congress must needs allow him his deserved 
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promotion, while General Washington hath rewarded 
his services with the most important post of all, the 
command of our capital. 

Praey. When will Mr. Arnold take command of our 
city? 

Repecca. Right away. So soon as General Howe 
with his redcoats and Hessians shall have marched out, 
General Arnold and our men will come marching in. 

Pracy. And shall we see your brother then? 

Repecoa. Yes. I shall bring him to pay his 
respects to your parents. 

Preay. Then we may also have his chief, Mr. 
Arnold, presented to us. In sooth, you have made me 
keen to behold your famous hero of Quebec and Saratoga. 

Repecoa. Beware, Peggy, lest you lose your heart 
to him, a rebel against your king! 

Pracy. Following your example with Major André. 
But how could I ever thus be taken with Mr. Arnold? 
Father says he is an old widower with a brace of 
children. 

Resecoa. He is a widower, yes, but I would not call 
him old. 

Precy. How old may he be? 

Resecoa. ‘ Not yet turned forty and a very good 
looking gentleman, so they all say. 

Pragy. Wha-t? Is he handsome? In what way? 

Repeoca. Dark complexioned, but proudly hand- 
some, and a passionate man withal. 

Preay. Come, let’s run upstairs and ask Father 
how old this passionate Mr. Arnold really is. Whether 
he turns out handsome or not, there is no denying he 
comes to us a proud conqueror. [She takes Reprcow 
by the hand and draws her upstairs with her. At the 
stairhead she calls.| Pap&i! Papa! [Hzeunt Praay 
and REBECOA. | 


CURTAIN 


ACT I 
SCENE I 


Forenoon, Spring, 1779. The Penn Mansion, Phila- 
delphia. Spacious vestibule in what is now the 
Arnolds’ town house, nine months after the Pre- 
lude. Stairway backstage leading out of sight or 
with a practicable door at top. [This stair is not 
absolutely essential.| Practicable doors right and 
left, leading into the interior and outside. Near 
the outer door is a servants’ bench, near which is 
a side table, upon which hats and wraps can be laid. 
A little silver bell is on a writing table in a corner 
with old-fashioned writing utenstls,—quills, ink- 
horn and sand caster. Midstage an elegant little 
table with three or four colonial chairs. Discovered 
at rise: Caspar [now in a continental uniform, 
lounges beside young Tom Martaox, in the 
uniform of a Pennsylvania militiaman. Both 
sprawl on the servants’ bench, these, hats and side- 
arms nearby. | 

Caspar. So you are our laydest Piro und alretty 

a sairshant ? 

Tom. Not so much later than thee. 
Caspar. I am lade, yess, pud I am no regrood, for 

I vas a soldier ofer on de udder site in Koorhessen be- 

fore vee game ofer de sea mit Ghenerahl Knyphausen 

und hair Baréne fon Riedesel. Yess, mine young 

Quaker frent, I haf seen var und fighting und much 

running avay also. I vas at Drendon, vhen your 

Ghenerah] Vashington shboiled our Christmas bardy 
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dare. I vas yoost biting into a most delikaht beace of 
blum budding und vas vashing it down mit a swallow 
of vonderful hot rum bunch vhen de trummer poys 
peet de alarum to arms. Mein Gott, mein Gott, vhat 
viled shvearing und shooting! Und I must chump 
into de battaille leafing all dot lofely blum budding 
uneaden und de rum bunch undrunken. Het vas a 
galamity. 

Tom. Was it then that thee deserted from the 
Hessians ? 

Caspar [shaking his head vigorously]. Oh no, not 
so soon alretty yet. You tink wrong of me as a soldier. 
IT vould nefer desert in de midst of a battaille. Het 
vas long aftervard I run avay from my master, hair 
mayore André, on de march from here to New York on 
de very first day near Brincedon, und den I game right 
pack here to Philadelphiah. 

Tom. Why did thee do it? Is it true that thine 
Hessian corporals and sergeants beat thee and thy 
comrades with sticks? 

Caspar. Yess, dot isdrue. I also haf peen vhipped, 
but hair mayédre André he nefer vhip me. He vas a 
kind chentelman alvays. Dat vas not vhy I run avay 
from him. 

Tom. Well, then why did thee desert from the 
enemy? Did they not feed thee enough? 

Caspar. Ach’ ja, de gottverdammt Gommissary he 
nefer feed us enough no, nefer, effer. But no, it vas 
not dot alone. I game back here begause I vas home- 
seeg. 

Tom. Homesick for Philadelphia? But this is not 
thine home. ; 

Caspar. But I vant to maig it mine home. Vhy 
do men begome soldiers? Why do dey desert? TI vill 
dell you. Iss it not begause of de vomen? I game 
back here begause I lofe Pritchett. She alvays gives 
me goot dings to eat and trink. 
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Tom. What? Bridget, the Irish maid, here in the 
house? Is she thy sweetheart? 

Caspar. Sure she iss, und she alvays vass, vhen I 
vas in Philadelphiah before. Now you onderstond vhy 
I did volunteer to serf Herr Ghenerahl Arnold as hiss 
house orderly here in Philadelphiah. Now dod he have 
married Judge Shippen’s daughter ond has seddled 
down here to shday mit Mistress Arnold ond her leedle 
maid, mine Pritchett. Do you onderstond? [Slaps 
Tom on the back.] 

Tom. Oh yes, I understand thee. Well, Dutchy, 
thee may like this flunky service here, but J don’t. 

Caspar. Vhy not? Don’t you like to ead ond trink 
goot dings? 

Tom. Pshaw! I get enough to eat at my father’s 
table. Has thee not heard of my father, Councilman 
Matlack? We Friends fare simply, but well. But here 
in the house of this upstart they practise gluttony and 
sinful waste. 

Caspar. Vhy say you “ubshdard”? 

Tom. Yes, wpstart. Too many trappings and 
fripperies for me in this old house of plain William 
Penn. Behold a guard of honor with painted sentry 
boxes outside and we orderlies doing more honors in- 
side! Too much presenting of arms and rising to 
salute every time the General or his wife pass in or 
out! I joined our Pennsylvania militia a free man, to 
fight for our country, though we Friends, as thee 
knows, hold it a sin to take up arms, but ‘I never meant 
to serve as a house gilly. Who is Benedict Arnold, 
that I must run errands for his frivolous wife and 
address him humbly as “Excellency” ? 

Caspar. Iss he not a grand ghenerahl ond chentle- 
mon? His lady lets Pritchett pring me blenty goot 
dings to eat ond trink, effery day. 

Tom [scornfully]. Yea, crumbs from the rich man’s 
table. How did he get so rich, I ask thee. They say 
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he was nothing but a poor pillmixer when he joined the 
Connecticut militia, but, now forsooth, he wears an 
English wig and drives in a coach and four and lords 
it over our Pernsylvania Council on every occasion. 
By what right doth that Yankee upstart from Con- 
necticut lord it over our free councilmen of Philadel- 
phia? My father is a member of our council and he 
tells me... 

[Enter Brinaet at stairhead, comes down with 

a sandwich in her hand. | 

Bripcet. Faith, here be our brave warriors. Will 
one of yez be after runnin’ for the barber for his 
Excellency, the Ginneral? You stay here, Caspar, and 
let the other spalpeen go! [She slips Caspar the 
sandwich which he seizes. greedily. To Tom.] Did 
yez not hear what I said? Ye’re to run for the barber 
for our ginneral. 

Tom. Run for him thyself! I am no housemaid. 
I am a sergeant of free citizen militia. 

Briperet. Hoity-toity, Sergeant Nose-in-the-air! 
Faith, what would a colleen be after in a barber shop? 
That’s a man’s place. Anyway, ’twas for your own 
ginneral, not for my mistress. [Zo Caspar, who has 
bitten into the sandwich.| Yow might be runnin’ over 
to the barber so long as this high cockalorum is too 
proud to do the bidding of his ginneral. 

Caspar [taking another bite from his sandwich]. 
I vill do mit bleasure vatefer you dell me to do. But 
vhen I gome back, Pritchett, leedle Pritchett mine, I 
vill be dirsty, sure. f 

[Caspar takes his hat. Hait by outer door.] 

Bripcer. What if I should be after tellin’ our 
ginneral how you don’t mind his orders? 

Tom. Thy master hath no right to issue any such 
orders to a freeborn citizen of this colony and least of 
all through thee, his wife’s wench. I enlisted in our 
militia to help save our country from tyranny, not to 
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run privy errands for a Connecticut Yankee who hob- 
nobs with Tories. 

_ Brincer. Saints alive! How dare yez turn so loose 
a tongue against your ginneral? 

Tom. He’s not a general of our choosing. I am a 
Pennsylvania freeman and a Whig. My father is a 
Philadelphia councilman of the party of Mr. Reed. 
We know what to think of thy master and mistress 
with their Tory ways. Ever since thy master married 
Margaret Shippen their household hath been a rank hot 
bed of Tory doings, of Tory balls and banquets, of 
Tory goings, and, for all we know, of Tory plots. 

Bripcet. Fiddlesticks! Soldiers should obey orders. 

Tom. Not such pettycoat orders. I say thy master 
hath no right to . 

[Enter at stairhead ARNOLD with cane. He 
as dressed for indoors without his sword, sash 
or boots. | 

Bripcet. Here comes the ginneral himself. 

ARNOLD [limping downstairs|. Silence! Why all 
this noise? What seek you from the orderly-sergeant ? 

Bripcet. This soldier here was after sayin’ he 
needn’t mind your orders, sor. 

Arnotp [to Tom]. Did you say that? 

Tom. Well, to be sure I said... 

ArNnotp [bruskly]. Stand at attention, Sergeant! 
When you are spoken to by a major-general you stand 
at attention, and you address him as “Excellency,” and 
you don’t fail to say “Sir.” Do you understand? 

Tom [stands at attention]. Yea, sir. I only said 
I need not take my orders from a wench. I am a 
freeborn citizen, sir. 

ARNnoLp. Freeborn poppycock! You’re a soldier in 
the service, whose first duty ’tis to obey orders. If you 
won’t obey, I shall find means to break you to obedience. 

[Enters Puaay upstairs. She comes swiftly 
down. | 
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Pracy [playfully tapping Arnot on the shoulder]. 
Come, come, Benedict! What hath the lad done? 

ARNOLD [slightly embarrassed]. A militia sergeant, 
who doth not know how to behave, my dear. 

Prcey. What is amiss? 

ARNOLD. Some silly nonsense with the maid. Ask 
her! 

[Prcey turns questioningly to BripcEt. | 
Brineet. He would not mind the Ginneral’s orders. 
Tom. They were not military orders. I am no 

lackey, ma’m. 

Arnoup. I issued no orders to him. I don’t know 
what he rails at. 

BripGer. Sure, ’twasn’t the Ginneral, ma’m. *Twas 
Major Franks upstairs. He was after tellin’ me to 
sind one of the bhoys for a barber for himself. Faith, 
I’m a wonderin’ why this lad was so unwillin’. The 
other one, Caspar, was for jumpin’ at the chance. 

Praay. There, there! If Caspar brings the barber, 
and Major Franks is served, no harm’s done. [To 
Tom.] And who may you be? 

Tom. I am Tom Matlack. 

ARNOLD [haughtily]. The proper answer‘is: “Ser- 
geant Matlack of the militia.” And when you are 
spoken to by Mistress Arnold you are to remember to 
say “Madam.” Are you kin to Councilman Timothy 
Matlack, him they call the “fighting Quaker?” 

Tom. He’s my father, sir. 

ARNOLD. I might have guessed it. Like father, like 
son. 

Tom. Yea, yea. My father saith I am a chip off 
the old block. 

Precy [laughs lightly]. The lad hath a ready wit 
and pride withal. 

ARNOLD [scowls]. All too ready a tongue for a 
soldier. 
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Preey. Then why bandy words with him, my dear? 
Why not send him about his business? 

ARNOLD. You are right, Peggy. [Zo Tom.] Know 
you where his Excellency, Baron de Steuben, hath his 
quarters ? 

Tom. Yea, sir. 

ARNOLD. Convey my compliments to his Excellency! 
I pray the Baron to do me the honor to repair here 
at his earliest convenience. That is all. Begone, 
sergeant ! 

[Tom takes his hat, salutes reluctantly. At 
the door he encounters Caspar with a barber in 
a white apron, carrying shaving utensils. Enter 
Caspar and the barber. Exit Tom.] 

Prcey. Take the man upstairs, Bridget, to Major 
Frank’s room! 

[ BrrpGET, BARBER and Caspar go upstairs, the 
latter leaving his hat on the side table. Hxeunt 
all three at stairhead. Unseen by the others 
Caspar indicates to Briperr that he is thirsty 
by making a motion of drinking. She nods and 
smiles. | 

Preay [who alone has seen this byplay, calls after 
them]. Bridget, give Caspar something for his parched 
throat ! 

Bripcer. Shure, I will ma’am. [H2it upstairs. | 

Arnotp. There you have a sample of my troubles, 
dear, with some of your Philadelphia townsfolk. The 
fighting Quakers are the worst. [He sits down. | 

Prcey [seats herself]. ”"Twere better to deal gently 
with them, Benedict. That saucy lad’s father is 
secretary to Mr. Reed. 

Arnotp [bitterly]. Aye, aye. Joe Reed’s other 
cronies are no less troublesome. At every turn they 
defy or defame me. ‘They send me saucy, nay imper- 
tinent messages and resolutions, but I, foresooth, must 
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answer them humbly, as though I were their servant and 
not the commandant of this city. 

Pracy. What have they against you again? 

ARNOLD. Joe Reed and his Whig cronies still harp 
on their pretended grievances that I closed their dram 
shops and taverns that first week after we marched into 
the city. They have the impudence to pretend I did 
it for mine own private gain. 

Prcey. What gain could that bring you? 

Arnotp. The silly fools say that I and my staff 
commandeered hogsheads of wine and rum from the | 
closed shops, while they were prevented from trading. 
Anyway they are jealous of my little trading enter- 
prises with privateers. They pretend I' am making a 
vast fortune. Would that I were! 

Preay. How do they expect us to live and keep up 
our state, with your pay from the army everlastingly in 
arrears? And everything growing dearer every day. 
Thirty shillings today for a brace of fowls. 

ArnotD. That’s just it. Our miserable Congress 
withholds my pay, insufficient at best in our steadily 
depreciating paper money, for they would like to grind 
me down to being a nobody. They should be grateful, 
they have commanding their capital a man of con- 
sequence like me, who can keep up my end, wedded to 
a real lady, like you, who knows how to entertain and 
charm the highest foreign officers and envoys from the 
Court of France. The least they could do, would be 
to furnish us with free wine and tea for the entertain- 
ment of our guests. 

Pracy. iI fear me our noble guests are indeed what 
the Quaker councilmen most resent and envy. _ The 
Whigs of our city always were jealous of our family 
prestige. Before you came here they went so far that 
their so-called Council of Safety strove to put Papa 
under restraint, claiming that he was suspected of 
wicked designs inimical] to the freedom of our colony. 
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Just because Lord Howe, Lord Cathcart and the Earl 
of Lauderdale and other younger officers were civil to 
us and because I danced with the best of them at their 
military balls, we were decried as royalists and Tories. 

ArNnoLp. In our miserable winter camp at Valley 
Forge we heard with envy of those British balls. 

Pracy [rises]. I dare say. Later, when you took 
charge of our city, Mr. Reed and his Whig following 
hoped you would avoid us or even flout us. But then 
you, my silly darling, fell in love with me and disap- 
pointed all their hopes by marrying into our family. 
Now the Whigs are furious with both of us. With you, 
for overlooking their homespun wives and daughters, 
with me for winning you away from them. [She goes 
to him.] But now I have you, my darling husband, I 
won’t share you with any of them. 

ARNOLD. Aye, aye, my love, I dare say that is what 
is behind all this enmity against me. I shall be glad 
when I} can lay down my command here to take the 
field again. 

Pracy [alarmed]. No, no. I don’t want to lose 
you, my love. 

ARNOLD [fondly]. If we could only move out of this 
spiteful city to our new home on the Susquehanna. 

Pracy. That would be paradise. 

[Enter Tom at door.| 

Tom [loudly]. General Steuben. 

ARNOLD [rises, annoyed]. You should announce the 
General as his Excellency Baron de Steuben. 

[Enter by door STEUBEN with the pink sash of 
a major-general and a large star on his breast. 
He wears no sword. He puts his hat, gloves and 
cane on the side table, bows politely. | 

ARNOLD. Pray, Baron, excuse my orderly! He is 
but a raw militiaman. [Zo Tom.] Begone, sergeant! 
I have had enough of you. 

[Ezit Tom resentfully by outer door.] 
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Prcey [courtsves]|. We are pleased to see you, 
Baron. 

STEUBEN [kisses her hand]. Ze pleasure is mine, 
Madame. 

[Praey rings the silver bell.] 
ARNOLD. Please be seated, Baron. 
[They seat themselves. | 

StrruBen. I am at your service, Mon Général. [He 
produces a handsome snuffbox. Offers tt first to 
Pracy, who declines prettily, next to ARNOLD, who 
accepts some, and finally takes a pinch himself. Mean- 
while a FLUNKEY in a powdered wig and white stock- 
ings appears, to whom Praay says a few words, 
whereupon the Lackey disappears through the same — 
inner door, by which he came. | 

ArNnotpD. I have taken the liberty to incommode you, 
Baron, to consult you about some troublous affairs. 
But first tell me, how are you satisfied with your new 
quarters in the city? Is there aught I can do to make 
your stay in Philadelphia more agreeable? 

[The Lackry reappears bearing a tray with 
decanters and glasses. Business of offering 
wine. | 

Srrusen. I zank you kindly, Général, but I am 
perfectly satisfied. Vhere I’ am quartered on New 
Street all ze good people speek German. Ze tavern 
opposite my house even calls itself ze Prussian Eagle, 
so zat I sometimes feel as if I vere at home in my old 
vaterland. 

[Hait Fuunxny, leaving tray on table. 
ARNOLD appears astonished. Fills glasses with 
wine. They drink. | 

Pracy. O Benedict, what an oversight on our part! 
You should have sent Caspar to the Baron instead of 
that stupid young sergeant. Then the Baron would 
have had someone to talk to in German on his way 
here. 
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SteuBeN. I did not find your orderly stupid, but a 
vellspoken Quaker lad. So you haf also a German 
- sergeant in your household? 

ARNOLD. Yes, Baron, we have a Hessian grenadier, 
who ran away from Baron Knyphausen’s dwindling 
contingent. *Tis an open question whether he is my 
man, my wife’s man, or her maid’s man. 

Pracy. There is no doubt in Bridget’s mind, you 
may be sure. She means to turn Caspar into a good 
American. [Laughing.| He seems to take very kindly 
to our American food, at all events. 

STEUBEN. Zere is no surer vay of vinning a young 
man from one side to anozzer zan a pretty maid. But 
in your case, Madame, vee vish your gallant husband 
may quite vin you ofer to our side, as ze antique Romans 
von zair Sabine brides. 

Precy. But I am an American, Baron. I was born 
here in Pennsylvania. 

STEvuBEN. Ze place of nativity is not decisive, dear 
Madame, ozzerwise your savage redskins vould be the 
foremost citizens of our new republic. Vee all know 
zat zere are Americans and Americans. Zere are Amer- 
ican patriots, zough born in Europe, who vould be free 
from the despotism of European kings. On ze ozzer 
hand vee haf here some American born royalists, who 
vould fain kiss ze royal hand that strikes zem. 

Praey. Our loyalists are not so abject, dear Baron. 
’Tis a matter of principle with most of them. Some, 
whose names need not be mentioned, have sworn an 
oath of allegiance to their king and now feel that an 
oath should be kept, not broken. Others feel that the 
French were ever our sworn enemies. ‘These see no 
reason why they should now help the French king in 
his designs against our mother country. You, Baron, 
who fought so valiantly against the French under your 
ereat King Frederick, must surely understand these 
sentiments. 
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SrruBen. I understond zem all too vell, Madame, 
for I was porn and reared vhere such arguments hold 
sway. I haf efer heard zem voiced vhen ze people are 
to be driven into vars, vhereby zey are to be furzer 
enslaved and impoverished. I ask you, Madame, vhy 
must ze poor subjects of ze Princes of Hessia, of 
Brunswick, of Hannéver, Anspach, Roiss and Zerbst 
leafe zeir mozzers, vifes and fiancées heartbroken on ze 
ozzer side of ze great osséan, vhile zese poor men haf to 
shed their ploot for ze selfish interests of a stubborn, 
foreign monarch? I am an old man, my dear young 
Madame, who haf seen much misair and cruelty in my 
day. Zerefore I zay all ze peoples haf a godgifen right 
to be free. 

Praey. Free to misbehave and insult their betters? 

StruBen. No, no, Madame, you know vhat I mean. 
Free to haf zeir chance in life. Freedom from des- 
potism and oppression. Zis is ze freedom for the vin- 
ning of vhich I haf left every zing behind me and to 
vhich I gladly dedicate my life, just like zose ozzer 
brave gentlemen from the old vorld, whom your husband 
knows so well,—Thaddeus Kosziusko, General Lee, 
Count Pulaski, Baron de Kalb and ze young Marquee 
de la Fayette. But enough of ze sad politeek. I purn 
to know in vhat I can serfe your good husband, his 
Excellence ze Général. 

ArnoLp. These Philadelphia townsfolk, my dear 
Baron, are giving no end of trouble. They send me 
impudent messages and faultfinding resolutions that 
are not to be borne. Moreover the rabble here is in- 
sufferably rude not only toward me but also to my 
lady. Only the other day they pelted our carriage with 
stones. I felt like ordering out our dragoons to ride 
them down. 

STEuBEN [produces his snuffbow, offers it to ARNOLD, 
then takes snuff and thoughtfully closes the lid.| Zat 
vould nefer do, I am certain his Excellence, Général 
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Vashington, vould nefer approve of zat. *Twere better 
for you and Madame to give up using your coach and 
four here in ze city at least. Ze townspeople are 
simple folk, as I know zem. Zey will like you all ze 
better, if you use simple vays with zem. Zis I know 
to be true of my German countrymen in Germantown 
and Frankford, and likewise of ze Quakers. 

Prcey. In short, the Whigs. 

STEvBEN. *Tis not so much a matter of politeek as 
of simple customs. 

Prcey. “T'was ever the custom of our former 
governors and their ladies to drive abroad in their 
coach-and-four. Lord Howe kept it up to the last. 

STEUBEN. Yes, so I haf heard say. Vhen I said 
“custom” I meant simple old custom, not royal 
prerogateeve and privilaig. Zere lies ze difference. 
Your good husband is not a royal governor but a simple 
général in an army of freemen. 

ARNOLD. You can scarcely expect me to walk afoot, 
Baron, lame as I am from that last confounded bullet 
I caught at Saratoga. 

StevBen. True, true, mon Général. But you can 
still mount your charger. *I'were better to show your- 
self in ze city on horseback in your old faded uniform 
zan in your coach of state in a vig and great coat. 
Zen zey would see in you ze brafe fighter for zeir liberty 
razzer than a successor to ze hated royal governor. 

Arnotp. You are right, Baron. I had much rather 
take the field again than waste my days and fighting 
spirit wrangling with Joseph Reed and his quarrel- 
some council. Have you heard their latest insolence? 
They talk of forwarding a petition to the Continental 
Congress demanding my suspension from command. 

SrruBen [taken aback]. On vhat grounds? 

ARNOLD. They are not at a loss for lying charges 
against me. The townsfolk pretend that I closed their 
dram shops during the first week of our occupation 
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only for my private gain. You know best, Baron, how 
I did so by General Washington’s explicit ‘orders. The 
merchants complain of my private shipping ventures. 
Merely because I shipped a few of my belongings in 
some of our army wagons returning empty from Egg 
Harbor, those presumptuous councilmen want me to 
pay down money, regardless of my arrears in pay. 
They also complain that I issued a pass to the good ship 
Charming Nancy that left our port for foreign parts. 
They deny my right to issue clearance papers down 
the Delaware. What say you to such trumped-up 
charges? 

STEUBEN [rises and stumps to and fro in evident 
agitation. Takes snuff and closes the lid with a sharp 
click]. You must face them openly, mon Général. 
In ze meanvhile meet ze Council halfway and issue no 
more ships passes down ze Delaware. War and trade 
were efer at odds. Ve cannot be alike soldiers and 
tradesmen. Let vere better to gif up all private enter- 
prises, I venture to advise, vhile you hold your officer’s 
patént in ze army. [He sits down. | 

ARNOLD. “T'was Mr. Morris that encouraged me to 
go into privateering. How am I to keep up my state 
as commandant of our capital city without enough pay 
from Congress and even that pittance overdue? 

Pracy. Yes, and with everything growing dearer 
every day. Old Sherry now costs a guinea a cask. 

Steusen. Vee are all in ze same blight. I, too, 
am in dretful arrears of bay. Moreofer, our conti- 
nental baber money vont buy us much. ‘To haf leedle 
or no money vas ever a soldier’s lot. Therefore, eet 
ist no disgrace for us soldiers to be poor. If I should 
try to be a tradesman vhile following wars, I am sure 
mine old friends vould shake zeir heads. I mean such 
good friends as Count Saint Germain and King Fred- 
erick of Prussia. 

ARNoLD. But you, my dear Baron, are not expected 
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to entertain ambassadors and dignitaries, as J must by 
virtue of my official position, nor have you a young 
' spouse with such high-flying ideas and social ambitions 
as this young lady here. 

Praey. My ambitions are for you, my Benedict, not 
for myself. For your sake I would give up everything, 
but on your behalf I want all that is best. 

STEUBEN [takes snuff, shakes his head thoughtfully]. 
I haf been zroo it all in my day. Let me remind your 
Exzellenz and Madame, zat I vas ranking général and 
master of ceremonies at one of ze most extravagant 
courts of Germany. Ze game does not pay ze chandelle. 
If Madame vill set her heart on entertainment and on 
social prestige, vait at least before gratifying zese ambi- 
tions until ze finish of zis campaign. It cannot last 
much longer. But vhile it lasts and our soldiers in 
the field must starve and go in rags, eet vere better 
for you not to gif so noble entertainments nor to 
engage in profitable enterprises of trade. Your fair 
name and military honor, General, is more valuable 
than social presteege in Philadelphia, yes, more zan all 
ze money in ze vorld. 

Arnotp. But how shall I meet those charges, Baron? 

STEUBEN [rising, offers snuffbox which he continues 
to hold, speaking impresswely|. Don’t vait to have 
charges preferred against you and don’t vait for your 
possible suspension from command, mon Général! 
Yourself first offer to lay down zis command, but at 
ze same time demand of ze Commander-in-Chief zat he 
transfer you to a more active command in ze field. 
He cannot resent so honorable a petitidn, not as I 
know Général Vashington, and if he consents, eet vill 
only bring you honor. If not, zis petitién for removal 
has at least first come from you of your own free vill. 
As for ze Council’s contemplated charges, take ze bull 
by ze horns and demand a court-martial on all of zem. 
Zus you prove your innocence. Whatefer betide eet is 
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better by far to face a court of your brozzer officers, 
who know and esteem your high qualities as a brave 
soldier, zan to undergo ze trial of a prying committee 
of congressmen and city councillors. [He closes snuff- 
box with emphatic click. ] 
[A loud knocking at the door. Praey rises 
and goes to foot of stairs. As she does so STEU- 
BEN and ARNOLD rise. | 
Praey [calling upstairs]. Caspar! 
[Caspar appears at stairhead, munching. | 
Caspar. Madame! 
Prcey. The front door. See what is wanted! 
[The knock is repeated louder than before. 
Caspar comes downstairs still munching and 
opens the door. Enter Tom and TiIMoTHY 
Maruack, who keeps his hat on his head through- 
out his appearance. | 
Tom [defiantly]. My father, the councilman, would 
have a word with General Arnold. 
[Hait Caspar upstaurs, wide-eyed. | 
StevuBeN. I pray you to excuse me, mon Excellénce. 
I must to Germantown for an inspection of ze troops. 
My most devoted respects, Madame! 
[He kisses Praay’s hand. Bows formally to 
ARNOLD. Takes his hat and cane from table. 
Exit STEUBEN by outer door. 
ARNOLD [still standing]. Mr. Matlack? Do I un- 
derstand rightly? 
Matiack. Yea, yea, Timothy Matlack, clerk to Mr. 
Reed and the Council. 
Praey [still standing]. Pray be seated, Councilman! 
[She sits down. ] 
Matiack. I had rather stand. 
ARNOLD. To what do I owe this visitation ? 
Matiack. My son Tom, here, tells me that thee 
hath abused his rank as sergeant in our militia to 
treat him discourteously. 
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ARNOLD [contemptuously]. I don’t know what you 
are driving at. 

Tom. Yea, yea, thee does. Thee told thy wife’s 
wench to send me after a barber for thee. 

Arnoutp. As for you, sergeant, I order you to 
hold your tongue until you are spoken to by your 
superiors. 

Martack. There we have it. Superiors and in- 
feriors! My son is a freeborn citizen like me and thee. 
Thee exceeds thy rights in mistreating him as though 
he were thy slave. Like the tyrant king thee hath 
affected to render the military independent of and 
superior to the civil power. 

ArNnoLp. I have done nothing of the kind. I am 
not mistreating any citizen nor... 

Matiack. Yea, thee does, and all our Council know 
it. Our repeated petitions have been answered by re- 
peated injury. Thy very last retort to Mr. Reed’s 
remonstrances was most uncivil. 

Arnotp. No more uncivil than the provocation. 
What right hath Mr. Reed to call me to task for my 
military actions? 

Martnack. Our Council hath every right to safe- 
guard our citizens’ liberties. And I have a father’s 
right to shield my young son from thy encroachments 
on his dignity as a citizen and as a member of our vol- 
unteer militia. 

Arnoutp. What encroachments forsooth? 

Matnack. Yea, encroachments. When thee en- 
listed in the militia of thy colony of Connecticut how 
would thee have liked it, if thy commanding officer 
through his wife’s chambermaid had ordered thee to 
fetch his barber? Freemen will hardly be brought to 
submit to such indignities. My son took up arms 
to help protect our liberties and to be an example to 
other young men of the city. He little dreamt that thee, 
who was once a militiaman thyself, would strive thus 
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to render our militia contemptible in the eyes of our 
citizens. 

Arnoutp. No man hath a higher regard for our army 
and for our citizenship than I, who have twice shed my 
blood for our liberties. 

Matiack. That was in the past, before thee took up 
with Judge Shippen’s family and sided with the Tories 
against our patriots. 

ARNOLD [hotly]. You have no right to cast such 
aspersions. 

Matiack. *Tis not myself alone but all our patriots 
of Philadelphia that feel just indignation at thy conduct. 

ArnoLtp. What conduct? 

Martack. Thee should know best. Hobnobbing 
with royalists and treacherous Tories. Granting passes 
to Jews and Dutch traders, but denying them to our 
patriots. Giving extravagant balls and banquets to thy 
wife’s Tory friends without regard or due civilities to 
our councilmen and their worthy spouses. Driving 
hither and thither through our city in thy coach-and- 
four with liveried flunkies turning up their highborn 
noses, while our plain townsfolk must walk afoot and 
take the dust from thy coachwheels. 

Praay. For shame, Mr. Matlack, you go too far. 

Mariack. Not far enough, on the contrary. 

ARNOLD. You are raising a tempest in a teapot. 

Martiack. Tl show thee how far V’ll go and what 
tempest I’ll raise. Since ’tis plainly thy intention as 
commandant to keep on thy obnoxious course and to 
countenance the heaping of indignities upon our citi- 
zen soldiers, I shall lay specific information against 
thee with our Pennsylvania Council. I shall add my 
charges to the bill of complaints against thee that our 
Council will submit to the Continental Congress de- 
manding thy dismissal from command. Come, Tom, 
I want thee as a witness against the General before our 
Council. 
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[Exeunt Tom and Martuack by outer door. 
ARNOLD sinks into a chair.| 

ARNOLD. *Tis not to be borne. 

Preey. Did you note his jealous mouthings against 
his betters ? 

ARNOLD. Of course, of course. And our coach-and- 
four again. Those Quakers cannot forgive us our state 
coach and footmen’s livery. 

Praey. Seriously, Benedict, I think Baron Steuben 
advised you well about forestalling that hateful Mr. 
Reed and his Whig councilmen. You can expect only 
worse from such men as that fanatical fighting Quaker. 

ArnoLp. Yes, I might as well write to General 
Washington at once. [He rises and seats himself at 
table with writing materials.| How shall I word it, 
Peggy dear? 

Preey [rising]. Have you written the superscription ? 

ARNOLD. Yes. 

Praey [leaning over him]. Then write: “My 
wounds are in a fair way and less painful then here- 
tofore, though there is less prospect of my being able 
to sustain the hardships of the field at once, yet I 
beseech your Excellency to allow me to withdraw from 
the command of this city. I am sensible of the unusual 
annoyances and vexations attending this office, there- 
fore I should enjoy much greater happiness in retire- 
ment. Still my wishes to serve our country and your 
Excellency have greater weight with me than domestic 
happiness. As for the differences that have arisen 
between me and the Pennsylvania Council I respectfully 
demand a soldier’s privilege of an open court-martial 
before my brother officers. I feel my situation here 
truly delicate and embarrassing. Therefore I enter- 
tain no doubt that your Excellency will wish to bring 
my affair to a speedy trial and final satisfactory end.” 
[Pause while ARNouD keeps writing.| Did you finish 
the letter? 
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ARNOLD [throwing down the quill and sprinkling 
sand over the writing]. Yes, I think ’tis a masterly 
epistle, thanks to you, Peggy dear. General Washing- 
ton cannot but grant my request for a court-martial 
thus expressed. J will send the letter at once to Baron 
Steuben for his approval, since he recommended this 
course, asking him to forward it to General Washington 
in the field. Let me just write a few lines to the 
Baron, Peggy dear, and then to dinner. 

[ARNOLD writes. Praay goes to foot of stairs, 
calls ; | 

Preey. Caspar! 

[Caspar enters at statrhead, again munching. | 

Caspar. Madame? 

Praey. The General hath an errand for you. 

[Caspar comes downstairs and receives the 
folded letter from ARNOLD. | 

ARNOLD. Know you where Baron Steuben’s quarters 
are? 

[PrEcay goes slowly up stairs, where she lin- 
gers, warting. | 

Caspar. Sure, your Excellence. On Noi Strasse 
yoost across de way from de Proissisher Adler vhere de 
peer is so goot. 

ArNoutp. Never mind the beer, at least not until 
you have delivered this letter with my compliments to 
the Baron. 

[Caspar takes the letter and his hat from the 
bench, salutes, clicks his heels together. Exit 
by outer door.]} 

Prcey [from top of stairs]. Aren’t you coming up- 
stairs, Benedict ? 

ArNotp. Yes, I am coming. 

[He limps upstairs. Haxeunt both.] 


CURTAIN 


ACT I 
SCENE IL 


Late afternoon, January, 1780. Nine months later. 
The Inn at Morristown, New Jersey. A large 
room on the ground floor with glowing fireplace 
in background. Doors right and left leading re- 
spectwely inside and outside. In the corner a 
table with inkhorn, quills, candles, sand caster, 
sealing wax, and a decanter of wine with four 
glasses. On the mantel shelf is a sampler, worsted, 
needle book and sewing materials. Discovered at 
rise: Praay and Repecca huddled near the 
fireplace, dressed in winter clothes for indoors. 

Pracy. It was good of you, Becky, to come to keep 
me company here in old Morristown. Your brother 
also will be glad to see you. Just now he is over there 
at Norris’ Tavern together with Benedict. Oh, that 
dreadful court-martial! I cannot stand this suspense 
much longer. Every day this whole week long, after 
spoiling our Christmas holidays. And before that, the 
long suspense about it coming to trial, with one tedious 
adjournment after another. 

Resecca. But surely this will be the last trial day 
and then your husband will be promptly acquitted. 
Was he not to make his final defense today, now that 
the evidence is all in? 

Precy. Yes, today Benedict was to sum up, as they 
call it. In honor of the occasion he put on his best 
uniform, the epaulettes from the Continental Congress, 
his sword of honor with the gold sash and swordknots 
that General Washington gave him. He said his de- 
fense would be easy, as there was no damaging evidence 
against him to speak of. 

43 
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Resecca. What was the evidence and what were 
the charges against him anyway? I could never get a 
straight account of it from my brother. 

Precy. Oh, just too silly for words. There were 
nine charges in all, but five of them have already been 
thrown out by the judges as unwarranted. 

Resecoa. Who are the judges? 

Prcey. There are a precious lot of them, over a 
baker’s dozen. Now let me see whether I can recount 
them all. [Counting on her fingers.] There is first 
of all old Major-General Howe, the president of the 
court. 

Resecoa. Isn’t he that fussy old man, who fought 
that silly duel with Christopher Gadsden, about whom 
Major André once recited those funny verses? 

Preacy. Yes, the very man. Then there are a lot of 
brigadier-generals and colonels winding up with Moy- 
lan, General Washington’s adjutant. 

Repecoa. And what are the charges they are to 
judge ? 

Preay. Silly, ridiculous charges! Your brother 
can tell you that my husband, when he took command 
of Philadelphia, acted under direct orders of General 
Washington. 

Resecoa [archly]. Only he was not yet your hus- 
band then, was he? You pretended to be all too young 
for so great a conqueror, don’t you remember? 

Praay. Yes, I little dreamed how he would take me 
too by storm. But to return to those silly charges. 
The most foolish of all is that childish complaint of 
Councilman Matlack, the “Fighting Quaker,” because 
my maid Bridget, at your brother’s orders, as you will 
recall, once bid young Matlack fetch a barber. The 
touchy Quaker lad would not do it, but ran to his father 
with a tale of pretended oppression, making a mountain 
of a molehill. 

Resecoa. “T'was rash, to be sure, but had not the 
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young soldier a just grievance. When he overcame 
his religious scruples to fight for his country’s liberty, 
he should not have been treated as a menial household 
servant. 

Preey. Tut, tut. I find him ridiculous. Now six 
generals and ten colonels of our continental army must 
sit for days and days in solemn session to ponder on 
a household spat between one of my husband’s orderlies 
and my chamber maid. 

[Enter Bripcer by outside door. | 
There’s the culprit now. 

Bripeet. Colonel Robinson begs to pay his respects. 

Pracy. Not Mr. Beverly Robinson, surely? 

Bripcet. Yes, ma’am, the Colonel himsilf. 

Pracy. I wonder how he got here. He must have 
come through the lines under a flag of truce or with a 
special pass. Before you ask him in, Bridget, please 
set out the candles, but don’t light them yet! 

[ Business by Bripeet. | 

Resecoa. J thought Colonel Robinson was in New 
York at British headquarters. 

[Hazit Bripest by outer door. | 

Pragy. SodidI. At all events the Robinson house 
in the highlands of the Hudson is now occupied by our 
General McDougall. 

[Hnters Ropinson by outer door in cwilian 
clothes, wearing boots and hat and carrymg a 
riding stick. | 

Repecca. Here is the Colonel himself. 

Rosinson [sweeping his hat]. Good evening, ladies! 

Prcey. Good evening, Colonel. Pray be seated! 

[Ropinson seats himself.] 

Resecca. How is Mistress Robinson ? 

Rosinson. I left Susanna in New York, quite well, 
I am happy to say. ‘ 

[Repecca goes to table and brings tray with 
decanter and glass. | 
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Prcey. How did you get through our lines? 

Rogpinson. I came out of New York under a white 
flag and Governor Livingston gave me a safe conduct 
here to Morristown to ask permission of Mr. Wash- 
ington to look after my country house and estate on the 
Hudson. [Takes glass of wine from tray which RE- 
BECCA offers him.] 

Preey. Did you obtain the permission ? 

Roprnson. No. When I called at Mr. Washing- 
ton’s headquarters here, he denied himself to me. And 
that after our old friendship in the Virginias and after 
his meeting Susanna under her parent’s roof at Philips 
Manor before this war! Now one of his aides, young 
Hamilton, had the impudence to advise me to return at 
once to New York, lest my letter of safe conduct be 
cancelled by Mr. Washington. I think it a shame and 
an outrage to commandeer my house in the highlands 
and then to keep me out of mine own property. Oh, 
what I have lost, through this rebellion! 

Repecca. General McDougall is too gallant a gen- 
tleman to misuse your house, I am sure, so long as he 
remains quartered there. 

Roprnson. There’s no telling. I only wish Mr. 
Arnold were dwelling there instead of the present 
occupants. 

Alene You will be back on your way to New York, 
then ? 

Roprnson. Yes, but I did not want to leave Morris- 
town without paying my respects to winsome Mistress 
Arnold. [He bows gallantly. ] 

Preay. My husband is engaged at Norris’ Tavern. 
You may have heard of his court-martial for some 
trifling military pecadillos. We expect this to be the 
last day of his trial. He is sure of a prompt acquittal. 

Resecca. Perhaps the trial is already ended. 

Ropinson. We heard all about it at Sir Henry 
Clinton’s headquarters in New York. Some of our 
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officers laid stiff wagers on the outcome. Major André 
gave Lord Lauderdale odds of six to one that your hus- 
band will surely be acquitted. 

Precy. Why should those gentlemen care so much 
what happens within our lines? 

Rosinson [gallantly]. Since Mr. Arnold had the 
good fortune to be wedded to you, all our young gal- 
lants are interested in what befalls him and his fair 
prize. I am sure that is the interest of Major André, 
who ever speaks kindly of you and your worthy kinsfolk. 
As for young Lord Lauderdale [REBECCA evinces sud- 
den interest], he remembers your husband from the 
time when Lauderdale and General Burgoyne were 
prisoners of war after that unlucky affair at Saratoga. 

Resecca. Unlucky for them, indeed, but lucky for 
us. 
Preaay. None too lucky for Benedict, my dear 
Becky. Besides another bullet in his leg, he had noth- 
ing but disappointment and chagrin from General Gates 
and from the Continental Congress. 

Ropinson. Aye, aye. “Tis a notorious case of re- 
publican ingratitude. Only the other day, when Ma- 
jor André mentioned Mr. Arnold to his Excellency, 
Sir Henry said: “’Tis a pity so gallant a leader is 
wasted on the cause of the rebels.” Those were his very 
words. 

Resecoa. It ill befits us, to listen to such words, 
Colonel Robinson. 

Ropinson. The truth is the truth. But not only 
Sir Henry and his officers, but all the good people in 
New York are mightily stirred over Mr. Arnold’s pre- 
dicament. My travelling companion, a well-to-do coun- 
try squire from Haverstraw on the Hudson, who hath 
been visiting his brother in New York on some family 
affair, is so agog about your husband’s court-martial, 
that nothing would do but he must go himself to 
Norris’ Tavern to learn so much as he could of it at 
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first hand. The Squire promised to meet me once more 
hereabouts before we part. That reminds me that he 
said something about bearing a letter for you from one 
of your old friends in New York. 

Repecoa. Perhaps *tis from Mistress de Peyster, 
Peggy dear. 

Pracy. What is the name of your friend, the squire 
from Haverstraw ? 

Rozsinson. Smith—Joshua Hett Smith. He is not 
quite a squire, but only a squireen. He appears to farm 
much good land on the hillside of Haverstraw. I left 
him attended by his nigger slave. Perhaps he may be 
outside by now. If so, might I bring in the squireen 
to. deliver his letter in person? [Rises.| 

Psaey. Yes, if it be not too much trouble for you, 
Colonel. Should you not find him, pray return and 
give us the pleasure of your good company at supper. 
Like as not they can put you up in a spare room of 
our inn before you start for New York on the morrow. 

Roprnson. Thank you for your kind invitation. I 
shall enquire. With your leave, ladies. [Takes his 
hat, flourishes it. Opens door. As he holds the door 
open he exclaims.| “Ah, there is his nigger Onyx 
talking to my groom. He will know where the Squire 
is to be found. Hey there, Onyx! [H#zit.] 

Resecoa [while removing glasses and decanter to 
side table]. Oh, Peggy, Peggy! What imprudence to 
invite Colonel Robinson to stay. 

Preay. Why not? Did not my parents visit his 
wife’s parents at Philips Manor on the Hudson? 

Resrcoa. That was before the war. Before the 
Philips and Robinsons turned Tories. 

Precy. Tut, tut. Tory, Tory, hunkiedory! Old 
friends stay old’friends, war or no war. ‘To think, that 
but a few days ago he was joking and chatting with 
Major André and others of our old friends, eh Becky! 

Resecoa. From whom we now seem parted for ever 
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by this dreadful strife. How rude and blunt Mr. 
Robinson appears when compared to gallant Major 
- André. It angered me to hear him refer to our noble 
commander-in-chief as plain Mr. Washington. He did 
the same when referring to your husband. In courtesy 
he should allow them their military titles. 

Praay. Oh, la, la, Becky dear. That is the old 
punctilio of all those who have remained true to the 
King’s service. I am used to that. Perhaps that far- 
mer may bring us good news of the trial. I wonder 
who may have given him a letter for me. What if it 
should be another sign of life from Major André? 

[Resecoa puts her hand to her heart. Hnter 
Bripeet by outer door.] 

Bripcet. Colonel Robinson and Squire Smith. 

[Hait Bripcet by outer door. Enter Rosin- 
SON and SMITH. | 

Roprnson. There, ladies, I found him almost before 
your door. Mistress Arnold, this is Squire Smith of 
Haverstraw. He begs to present a letter to you. He 
also brings the latest word of the proceedings at the 
tavern. 

SmitH. Yes, ma’am, I looked in at Norris’ Tavern. 
General Arnold, he was having his last say. He de- 
nounced Mr. Reed and the whole Pennsylvania Council, 
- till he was all worked up and hoarse from talking. 
Yes, ma’am he used some mighty big words, that I 
never heard before in all my born days. Then the 
judges, they pow-wowed together and all but acquitted 
your husband. 

[SmitH and RoBinson exchange meaning 
glances, while Preaay and Resecoa look at each 
other bewildered. | 

Preey. All but acquitted him? What may that 
mean ? 

SmitH [evasively]. I didn’t quite catch the mean- 
ing myself. Anyhow your husband went scotfree, for 
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I heard him call Major Franks and saw him leave the 
courtroom a free man, with his sword at his side, but 
with a mighty red face and swallowing hard. They 
will be coming here in a jiffy. [He produces a letter 
and hands it to Pracy.] Here is that letter. Major 
Giles handed it to me in New York, saying he could 
not bring it himself, alas, as he had expected. 

Pracy [taking the letter]. Pray be seated, gentle- 
men! Becky dear, won’t you serve the gentlemen with 
some refreshment ? 

[They all sit except Respecoa while PEaay 
peruses the letter. Meanwhile RoBINSON en- 
gages SMITH in low conversation aside. Bust- 
ness of serving glasses and of drinking. SMITH 
twirls his hat. Pracy looks up and turns to 
REBECCA. } 

O Becky, ’tis but another trivial, inconsequential epistle 
from your whilom dancing partner, Major André. 
What a droll letter! Just listen! [She reads aloud. | 
“Headquarters, New York. Madame: Major Giles is 
so good as to take charge of this letter, which is meant 
to solicit your remembrance and to assure you that my 
respect for you, and the fair circle, in which I had the 
honour of becoming acquainted with you, remains un- 
impaired by distance or political broils. It would make 
me very happy to become useful to you here. You 
know, conducting our private theatricals in Philadel- 
phia made me a complete milliner. Should you not 
have received supplies for your fullest equipment from 
that department, I should be glad to enter into the 
whole detail of capwire, needles, gauze &c., and to the 
best of my ability render you in these trifles service, 
from which I hope you would infer a zeal to be further 
employed. I beg you would present my best respects 
to your sisters, to the Miss Chews, and to Mistress 
Shippen and the worthy judge, your father. I have 
the honor to be, with the greatest regard, Madam, 
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your most obedient and most humble servant, John 
André.” 

Resecoa [after a pause]. An odd epistle, indeed! 
I did not unravel its full meaning. 

[Enter by outer door ARNOLD and FRANKS 
in full umform, with cloaks, top boots and 
spurs. ARNOLD appears ruffled and full of sup- 
pressed fury. As they divest themselves of their 
hats, cloaks and swords, RoBINSON and SMITH 
rise. FRANKS goes eagerly to REBECOA. | 

Franks. So you have come at last, little sister? 
*Twas dear of you. 

Arnoip [looking about him with annoyed surprise, 
huskily|. Colonel Robinson, you here? What do you 
within our lines? 

Rozinson. At your service, sir. I came under a 
letter of safe conduct to ask permission to look after 
my house and property near West Point on the Hudson. 
With your leave I was but paying my respects to your 
lady for our old friendship’s sake. This is Squire 
Smith of Haverstraw, my fellow traveler from New 
York, who had the honor to bring your lady a letter. 

ARNnoLD [huskily]. A letter? From whom? 

Preey [hastily]. From an old friend. I shall tell 
you about it anon, Benedict. [She tucks the letter in 
her bosom]. But first I must hear the result of the 
trial. Was there a verdict? Is it true that you stand 
acquitted ? 

[Arnotp looks impatiently at the others. 
Ropinson and Smiru hastily prepare to go. 
Franks takes ReBecoa by the arm]. 

Franks. Come, sister, won't you show me your 
room upstairs? [Nods to the others. Hxeunt FRANKS 
and Resprcoa by inner door]. 

Roprnson [to Arnotp]. Excuse me, General, we 
must look after our saddle horses. Mistress Arnold was 
so kind as to bid me stay to supper. I shall return 
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anon, by your leave. [Hzewnt RoBinson and SMITH 
by outer door. | 

ARNOLD. I wish to thunder he wouldn’t come back. 
I am in no mood for guests, least of all at this awkward 
time for so notorious a Tory as Robinson. 

Prcey. Never mind the others, Benedict! They 
don’t count. Only you count. Do tell me what was 
the outcome of your trial! 

ARNOLD [fiercely]. Prepare for the worst, Peggy! 

Prcey [aghast]. How so? 

Arnotp. IJ am a disgraced man. 

Pracy [passionately]. What? Convicted? I won’t 
believe it. That Squire Smith said you were acquitted, 
“all but acquitted,” he said. 

ARNOLD [sullenly|]. What does he know about it? 

Pracy. He said he was there and heard you speak. 
He said you went scotfree. 

ARNOLD [bitterly]. That’s all he knows about it. 
What business had that Haverstraw farmer at my court- 
martial anyway? Did he explain that? 

Pracy. No, no. Never mind about him! Tell me 
about yourself, Benedict! JI want to know all. 

ARNOLD [motioning her to sit and dropping heavily 
into a chair]. I am still quite hoarse from speaking 
so long in mine own defense. Five charges, as you 
know, they threw out of court. Of the four remaining 
charges they acquitted me of two. I mean the one 
about closing those Philadelphia shops, as I was ordered 
to do by General Washington, and the silly one about 
improperly sending that young Sergeant Matlack for 
a barber. The arrant fool together with his father, the 
“Fighting Quaker,’ had the impudence to appear 
against me. But their pretended grievance was deemed 
insufficient to warrant a finding by the court-martial on 
that score. 

Preey. Then why do you talk so despondent? 

ARNOLD. With good cause, dearest Margaret. On 
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the first charge, that of my clearing the Charming 
_ Nancy down the Delaware, the court found that it was a 
technical violation of Article 5 Section 18 of the articles 
of war. Again, on that other charge about my using 
army wagons for mine own convenience, the court found 
that, while I had no intent of fraud and meant no harm, 
yet my action was imprudent. So I was sentenced to be 
reprimanded. [He covers his face with his hands.] 
Think of it, my Peggy! I, Major-General Arnold, vic- 
tor of Ticonderoga, Crown Point and Bemis Heights, 
the man who fell wounded with his face to the enemy 
at Quebec and Saratoga, I am to be publicly repri- 
manded. 

Preey [indignantly]. What? Publicly? And who 
is to give the reprimand ? 

ARNOLD. The Commander-in-chief. 

Praay. General Washington? 

Arnoup. Yes, Washington. He of all men. The 
only true friend I had in the world. 

Preey. You forget your Peggy. 

ARNOLD [again covering his face]. I meant men of 
course. [With mounting passion.| O Peggy, I can- 
not survive this shame. By heaven, I won’t endure it. 
Let them beware! If they shame me thus publicly I 
will turn against them all. Let them beware! 

Preey. If General Washington has that sorry task, 
he will never do it in public. .He is too much of a 
gentleman for that. Did their hateful sentence ex- 
pressly say the reprimand was to be public? 

Arnotp. No, not exactly that. I forget the pre- 
cise words. *Tis to be left to the discretion of the 
commander-in-chief, I presume. 

Preey [reassuringly|]. Then you can put your trust 
in General Washington. He is too true a friend and 
too courteous a gentleman to wish to shame you, my 
Benedict. [She drops on her knees and puts her arms 
around him.]| 
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[Hnter Bringer hastily through outer door. 
Preey rises. | 

Bripcet [excited]. O Mistress Peggy! A high 
stately officer outside was asking Caspar after our gin- 
neral. [Hait Bripeet by inner door; she returns at 
once with a lighted taper and starts lighting the can- 
dles. Enters Caspar by outer door. He takes a stiff 
posture at open door, saluting. | 

Caspar [loudly]. His Excellénce, Herr Ghenerahl 
Vashington. 

[Enter by same door WASHINGTON with cape, 
sword and hat, which he lifts gravely to Praey. 
She courtesies deeply. Hait Caspar by front 
door. | 

WASHINGTON. Good evening, Mistress Arnold! 
Good evening, General! 

Praey. Will your Excellency please divest yourself 
of your things? 

[WASHINGTON lays his things aside with the 
help of Bripeet, who then finishes lighting the 
candles. | 

WasHineton. I beg your leave, Madam, to speak a 
word with the General alone. *Tis on military busi- 
ness, strictly. 

[Business of Bripaer lighting candles con- 
tinues. | 

Pracy [courtesies .deeply|. As your Excellency 
desires. [Zo Bripert.| Come, Bridget! [Hareunt 
Prcay and Bripcer by inner door. | 

Arnoutp. Will your Excellency not be seated? 

[WasHINGTON sits down; after him ARNOLD.] _ 

WASHINGTON. The result of your court-martial hath 
been imparted to me. I scarcely need tell you, General, 
that I had hoped with all my heart that they would 
acquit you. Therefore you have my profound sym- 
pathy. Ina way I blame myself, for ’twas my mistake 
to have appointed you to the thorny command of Phil- 
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adelphia. I did it only because your wounds then in- 
capacitated you for the field. It was a mistake on 
your part, sir, that time the Pennsylvania Council 
called on you for an explanation, for you to answer 
them so haughtily how you owed explanations only to 
me. I need not tell you, General, that Pennsylvania 
stands foremost among our colonies and that we could 
ill afford to disaffect Mr. Reed and her leading men. 
"T'was the same grave consideration, I doubt not, that 
made the court find against you on those two minor 
counts affecting Pennsylvania and to recommend you 
for a reprimand. [He pauses and fetches a sigh.| 
I would that the judges had not designated me for 
this repugnant task. They did so from a proper 
feeling, doubtless, that only a commander-in-chief 
should ever reprimand a major-general and particularly 
one so distinguished and meritorious as you, sir. Now 
I deem it best, forthwith to discharge this unpleasant 
duty that hath fallen upon me, so as to spare you fur- 
ther suspense. Furthermore I prefer to discharge it 
in the privacy of your own quarters. So that you 
might have a record of it for your private use, I have 
committed what I have to say to paper, which in my 
original script without any copy I shall afterwards 
leave with you. *Tis for your eyes only. You under- 
stand me, General? 

ARrNnop [in a low tone]. I understand your Excel- 
lency. 

WasHINeTon [stands up, takes the paper from his 
breast. ARNOLD rises and stands with bowed head 
while WASHINGTON reads aloud]. I regret having to 
administer to you the following admonition: “Our 
profession is the chastest of all. ven the shadow of a 
fault tarnishes the lustre of our finest achievements. 
The least inadvertence may rob us of the public favor 
so hard to be acquired. I reprimand you for having 
forgotten that in proportion as you have rendered your- 
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self formidable to our enemies, you should have been 
guarded and temperate in your deportment toward your 
fellow citizens. Exhibit anew those noble qualities, 
which have placed you on the list of our most valued 
commanders! I myself will furnish you, as far as may 
be in my power, with opportunities of regaining the 
esteem of your country.” [WasHineTon folds up the 
paper and hands it to ARNOLD, who half-dazed, takes 
at with a slight, formal bow. WASHINGTON goes to 
his hat and cape, which ARNOLD helps him to throw over 
his shoulders. | 

ARNOLD [deeply moved]. Will your Excellency leave 
me without another word? May I not offer you some 
refreshment ? 

[Makes a motion toward the decanter. | 

WasHineton [kindly]. No, thank you. [As Ar- 
NOLD turns toward him.| You have had enough words 
for one day, surely. [More briskly.] The place for a 
man of your high abilities, my dear General, is not a 
city, but the field. JI know that your wound must still 
trouble you, but nevertheless I should like to have you 
by my side as my second in command with your full 
rank restored to you. You shall command our left 
wing. ‘There is no higher place at my disposal. Will 
you take it? [Lays his hand on ARNOLD’S shoulder. | 

ARNOLD [passing his hand over his eyes]. This is 
too much. I am indeed not quite myself. May I ask 
for a little time, wherein to consider my fitness for tak- 
ing your Excellency’s kind offer. 

WASHINGTON [kindly]. I know your fitness, Gen- 
eral, better than those who sat in judgment over you. 
Therefore I would have you take charge of our left wing 
or choose any other command outside of Philadelphia. 
Let me know your decision soon, the sooner the better. 
Now I must to Norris’ Tavern to say farewell to those 
gentlemen, who were convened for your court. You 
can reach me at headquarters tonight and until noon 
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tomorrow at all events. Goodbye until we meet again. 

ARNOLD. Good evening, your Excellency. Shall my 
orderly light you on your way? 

Wasuineton. Thank you kindly but I am attended 
by one of my orderly sergeants, who waits without. 

[Bait WasHINGTON by outer door.] 
[ ARNOLD sinks into a chair and buries his face 
in his hands. Praay enters through inner door. | 

Prcey. I heard the front door go, and from my 
window I saw him pass down the street. 

ARNOLD [bitterly]. You were right about General 
Washington’s suayity. He tried to let me down easy. 
[He holds up the folded paper.| Here is my repri- 
mand. [Rising in rage.] No, not public, not before 
all the troops drawn up in hollow square, to be sure, but 
written down in black on white, nevertheless, so the 
words may burn themselves into my soul. The worst 
of all was the ending. ‘Truly a grip of steel under a 
velvet glove. He would give me “new [sneering] op- 
portunities of regaining the esteem of our country”! 
°Tis but another way of saying that I have lost the 
esteem of my fellow citizens. [Angrily.] Don’t you 
feel the sharp thrust, Peggy? 

Pracy. Could General Washington have meant it 
thus ? 

ARNOLD [with rising temper]. Yes, he did. That 
is just what he meant. He never says anything he does 
not mean. O Margaret, Margaret, I am undone as 
an officer and a gentleman. [Tears off his epaulets 
and casts them down. Then undoes his sword-sash and 
casts tt on the floor with his sword.| Away, away with 
them! He bestowed these gold swordknots on me in 
honor. Now that I am dishonored and disgraced, I 
have no more use for them. Mere empty baubles, with- 
out the esteem of my fellowmen! [Stamps on his 
sword and sash.] Oh, that I could stamp on mine 
enemies like this. On Joe Reed and his Pennsylvania 
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council, on the officers of that court and above all on 
General Gates. 

Preey [picks up his accoutrements and lays them on 
table]. Don’t give way to despair, Benedict! You 
are still held in the highest esteem by those who have 
most cause to know your qualities. 

ArNoLp [shaking his head, angrily]. Why don’t 
they come forward then? Whom can you name that 
esteems me? [Paces the floor furiously. | 

Preey [rising and laying a hand on is arm]. Gen- 
eral Washington on one side; the King’s party on the 
other. This very evening, before you came in, Colonel 
Robinson was telling how interested Sir Harry Clinton 
and his officers were in your trial, and how they were 
laying wagers on its outcome. 

ARNOLD [savagely]. Our enemies laying wagers on 
my discomfiture! It makes me gnash my teeth! [He 
continues pacing. | 

Praey. It shouldn’t. To have your opponents in 
the field so keenly interested in your private misfor- 
tunes betokens a high tribute to your military prowess. 
Colonel Robinson said your court-martial was a notori- 
ous case of republican ingratitude. He said Sir Henry 
Clinton only the other day declared ’twas a pity so 
gallant a leader was wasted on the cause of the rebels. 

ARNOLD [ pausing in his furious strides]. To whom 
did Clinton say that? To Robinson? 

Praagy. No, to Major André. 

ARNOLD [contemptuously tossing his head]. To that 
popinjay playwright and poetaster? 

Praey. Don’t call him unjust names! Major 
André is a very clever officer, otherwise Sir Harry 
would not employ him as his adjutant general. 

ARNOLD [suspiciously]. Franks told me once that 
André was enamored of one of our ladies in Phila- 
delphia. He hinted ’twas his sister Rebecca. Is that 
80? 
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Preey. Rather the other way round, I should say. 
Becky still feels romantic toward Major André, but all 
in vain, I fear me. I am convinced that if Major 
André reciprocated Becky’s feelings he would have 
found some way of communicating with her. Instead 
of writing to her, when he had a chance, Major André 
hath now sent a letter to me. That was the letter that 
Squire Smith brought. ’Tis a silly meaningless letter, 
to be sure, but still he did not write it to her. 

ARNOLD [striking his forehead|. Ah, yes, that letter 
you promised to tell me about. Have you got it with 
you? 

Prcay [fumbles in her bosom]. Yes. 

ARNOLD [sits down. Suspiciously]. May I see it? 
[Takes letter from Praay and reads it attentwely. 
Praey seats herself.| “Should you not have received 
supplies for your fullest equipment from that depart- 
ment.” What does that mean, Peggy? Equipment 
from that department? 

Preacy. Oh, I don’t quite know. [Stammers.] I 
suppose he means millinery. 

Arnoup. Millinery! Since when is millinery called 
equipment? And what “department” doth he refer 
to? I note that André offers to render you service. 
[ Pointedly.] And that he hopes to render such service 
that you will “further employ him.” 

Praay [nonchalantly]. Yes, that is his offer. 

ARNOLD [ gazes fixedly at Peaay. Pause]. “Further 
employ him...” I understand, Margaret. [Rises 
suddenly and lays both hands on her shoulders. 
I will forbear to question you too closely! Since you 
have gone so far, we might as well jump the hurdle 
together, for on the other side beckons my revenge. 
Does Major André know your handwriting? 

Praey [hesitating]. Yes. 

ARNOLD [suspiciously]. Have you written him 
letters? 
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Praay. No, not that. But, when he left Phila- 
delphia, before you came into my life, he got me to 
write a motto on the back of a miniature drawing he 
made of me. 

ARNOLD [relieved]. Oh, that’s it? Very well, you 
must write him at once, but don’t sign your name to 
it! That would be too indiscreet. *Tis enough that 
he knows it comes from you. 

Preacy. He will know [slowly] and he will heed. 
What shall I write? 

ARNOLD. Is there any safe way of sending it through 
the lines? 

Pracy. Colonel Robinson returns to New York to- 
morrow under his pass of safe conduct. 

Arnoup. To be sure. Robinson may be induced to 
carry your epistle. Did he not say he would return for 
supper? 

Preey. Yes, I invited him. He may lie at our inn 
over night. 

ARNOLD [shaking his head]. ’*T'was a rash invita- 
tion. ‘To keep so notorious a Tory here as our guest 
is bound to make talk. Especially if he lie overnight 
under the same roof with us. Since he hath been 
bidden to supper, though, we might as well use him 
when he comes. 

Preaay. I may yet persuade him to start for New 
York tonight, instead of tomorrow. What have you in 
mind, Benedict? 

ARNOLD [darkly]. Revenge, Margaret, revenge. If 
I can but encompass it . . . General Washington, while 
shutting me out of Philadelphia, condescends to ap- 
point me to any other command of my choosing. I 
shall choose West Point on the Hudson and make my 
headquarters at Colonel Robinson’s house on tother 
bank. You know West Point is the keystone and 
pivotal point of our lines of defense. Should our 
forts and batteries on both sides of the river there be 
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forced, or should they fall—mark my words—[ Prcey 
nods her head] or should they fall of their own accord, 
then Arbuthnott, the British admiral now off New 
York, could sail his frigates all the way up to Albany. 
Thus he would make the North River a line of cleavage 
between our Yankees in the east and our cavaliers in 
the south, after which the King’s cause must needs 
triumph. Our Whigs could never again close that 
rift. What if I should obtain the command of West 
Point and the Hudson highlands? Then the key- 
stone would rest upon my shoulders, would it not? 

Praay [puzzled]. Then what? 

ARNOLD. Do you recall in the scriptures how blind 
Samson, when he was flouted by the Philistines, broke 
the pillars of the mighty temple at Gaza and brought 
its roof down upon his enemies’ heads? I, too, have 
been flouted by mine enemies and I, likewise, might 
bring their roof down upon their heads by letting fall 
their keystone, thus breaking in twain the main arch of 
their structure. Do you follow me? 

Praey. Not quite. 

Arnoup. Don’t you see? There lies my revenge? 
Happily I am not blind, like Samson of old, so I need 
not fall buried under the ruins, but I will surmount 
them, and triumph over them all. [In a changed 
tone.| Should I obtain command of West Point, then 
we might have our quarters in the country house of 
Colonel Robinson and he need have no more worry 
about his damned property losses. 

Precy. *Twould surely relieve Susanna’s mind to 
know that their house was in friendly hands. 

ARNOLD [laughing harshly]. Yes, indeed, in friendly 
hands. That will turn the trick against those who are 
not my friends here. Now you comprehend, don’t you? 

Preey. I comprehend so well that I tremble. 

ARNOLD. Don’t fear! The first thing now is to get 
the reply to André ready for Robinson when he comes. 
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So Peggy, wife of my heart, quick take that quill and 
write as I tell you. I must turn this auspicious mo- 
ment to rich account. [Rises and arranges the chair 
for her. Praay moves near the inkhorn and sits watt- 
ang, quill in hand.| Hold, Peggy! let me ask you 
something first! 

Praey. What is it? 

Arnotp. Did you not once tell me that Major 
André likened me to the Swedish conqueror Gustavus 
Adolphus ? 

Pracy. Yes, just before you came into German- 
town he spoke of you in jest as “Conqueror Gustavus.” 

Arnotp. Then, if André is as clever as you say he 
is, he will surely recall me under that name. We will 
sign our letter “Gustavus” and I shall henceforth be 
Mr. G. for André. Now take up your quill and write! 
[Slowly walking to and fro.| “Morristown, January 
26,1780. To Mr. John Anderson, merchant.” [ Preey 
looks up surprised, he repeats.| Yes that is right. 
“To Mr. John Anderson, merchant, New York. Dear 
Sir, I thank you for your kind letter, meant to solicit 
my remembrance, in which you wrote, it would make 
you happy to become useful to me. I am glad to 
avail myself of your courteous offer. The gentleman, 
who bears this letter, has a valuable property in escrow, 
the title deeds for which Mr. G. hopes presently to 
obtain. Were Mr. G. placed in charge of the property, 
we might yet come to mutual satisfactory terms, either 
for a sale outright or for a temporary relinquishment, 
so that the bearer of this letter would at least get his 
property out of escrow. Should this commercial plan 
appeal to you, I beg you to appoint an agent with full 
powers to negotiate, so that we may yet close, though 
to do so, all the risks and profits of our proposed co- 
partnership must be clearly and fully understood. A 
speculation made at the right time, with co-operation 
of both parties, might result in sudden unexpected 
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profit to the partnership. Mr. G. flatters himself that 
soon after taking charge of the property, he can arrange 
for a meeting nearby with the authorized agent, where- 
upon further details of mutual benefit might be 
discussed by word of mouth. I am, sir, your humble 
and aie devoted servant, Gustavus.” [He stands 
still. 

Preey [after strewing sand on the paper, rises and 
faces Arnotp]. There! I have signed it “Gustavus” 
with mine own flourish. 

[Preey hands Arnowp the letter and sits 
down. He looks at the letter and also sits 
down. | 

Arnoutp. Did you catch the purport of it? 

Prcey. How not? After you had explained your 
meaning to me? You mean to obtain command of 
West Point and afterward get together with Major 
André or his authorized agent to arrange for return- 
ing the house in the highlands back to Colonel Robin- 
son and the forts and batteries there back to our old 
British flag. °Tis a fearsome, daring enterprise, but, 
my Benedict, if you really could accomplish so great 
a turnover, it might therewith end this rebellious 
war. 

Arnotp. Might end it, you say. It must end it, 
as surely as day follows night. And can you guess 
what it might mean to you and me? 

Preay. High honors from the King. 

Arnoitp. More than that, dearest Peggy. It will 
make our everlasting fortune and that of your worthy 
father and of all the staunch loyalists in these colonies. 
It may mean a ducal crown for both of us. Peggy, 
Peggy, how would you like to be a duchess with me 
hailed as the savior of old England, like General Monk 
or the Duke of Marlborough? 

[A knock at the outer door. Both rise 
suddenly, with guilty air.] 
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ARNOLD [furtively]. You had better hide the letter. 
[Gwes her the letter.] 

[Pracy thrusts letter in her bosom. ] 

Caspar [enters by outer door]. Colonell Robinson 
and Sqvire Smidd mit deir serfants. 

ARNOLD. Bid the Colonel and the Squire enter! 

[Hat Caspar by same door. Hnter RoBin- 
son and SMITH. | 

Rosinson. The Squire would take his leave. He 
regrets he cannot undertake to carry your answer to 
the letter he brought, since he will not again go to the 
city but must return to his farm at Haverstraw. He 
has already sent his negro for the horses. 

SmitH. Yea, I must be up and away to look after 
my land and stock at home. 

Preay. "Iwas kind of you to bring me a letter 
from an old friend. 

[Prcey sits down and taking her sampler 
embroiders on it. Others remain standing. } 

ARNOLD. I understand, Squire, you have a brother 
in New York City. 

SmirH. Yea, that I have. My elder brother 
William. 

Arnotp. And so both parties to the war let you 
pass through their lines to look after your family 
affairs ? 

SmitH. That’s it, General. 

ArNnoup. You must know all the lie of the land up 
and down the North River. 

SmirH. Yea, sir, I know it like the inside of my 
poke. 

ARNOLD [insinuatingly]. ’Tis barely possible that I 
may obtain command in the highlands of the Hudson. 
In that case, I might sometimes look in on you at 
Haverstraw, Squire, or I might otherwise be glad to 
avail myself of your intimate knowledge of the river 
banks. 
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Smita [exchanges furtive glances with ROBINSON, 
rises]. Always ready to be of service to you, General. 
If you ever come to my farm at Haverstraw you will 
be right welcome. You can’t miss my house. I’ve 
painted it white on purpose. It stands on the brow of 
the hill near the creek with elms round it, due west 
of the village. Everybody knows me for miles around. 
Goodbye, ma’am! Mind, Ill be looking for you, 
General. [Hit by outer door. Outside.| Onyx, you 
worthless rascal, bring up the horses! 

[Prcey takes up sampler again and continues 
embrovdering. | 

Arnotp. A canny fellow, worth knowing, methinks. 

Roprnson. Yes, so I have found him. He hath 
done me many a good service. Before the rebellion, I 
mean of course, when I dwelt on my estate up the 
Hudson. 

ArNnoLp. Of course, of course. His farm must lie 
about midway between West Point and the river’s 
mouth. Pray be seated! [They sit. ARNOLD then 
pours out two glasses of wine and offers one to RoBin- 
son, they drink.| Speaking of West Point, Colonel 
Robinson, what tidings have you of your country seat 
across the river from there? 

Rozsinson. None too encouraging. I was telling 
Mistress Arnold, when I first paid my respects to her, 
how I wished you and she might be quartered in my 
house instead of that wild Irish rebel MacDougall. 

ARNOLD. That is not beyond bounds of possibil- 
ity. There is a fair chance of me being appointed to 
a new command in those very highlands. 

RoBINnson [sits up]. Why, this is good news indeed, 
General. Then you are not disgraced, as some fools 
were intimating. 

ArNoLD. Disgraced? No indeed! As a mere mili- 
tary formality there was a mild admonition given 
me to avoid further disagreements with those rabid 
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Pennsylvania Whigs, so I shall avoid resuming com- 
mand of Philadelphia. But, by way of recompense, I 
have my choice between second in command at general 
headquarters or another good post elsewhere. 

Ropinson [seizing ARNOLD’s hand]. Let me con- 
gratulate you, General. 

ARNOLD [pretending to be offhand]. I was think- 
ing I might ask for the command of West Point. 

Rozrnson. Of West Point? Then you must by all 
means occupy my country seat across from there. Oh, 
it sounds too good to be true. Why, it may be the 
salvation of all our property along the river. 

Pracy. I would promise to take good care of 
Susanna’s pretty things there. 

Rosinson. I warrant you would. This will be 
important news, not only to Susanna. Aye, this is 
news of the first order to all who have sense enough to 
understand its purport. With such good tidings to 
retail about the happy outcome of your outrageous 
court-martial, my dear General, I must hie me back to 
New York at once. [He rises; so does ARNOLD.| You 
will forgive me, Mistress Arnold, if I forego the honor 
of supping with you. I really must away forthwith. 

Preey [rising, and laying aside her sampler]. I 
still have a favor to beg of you. Would you be so 
kind as to undertake to carry my reply to that letter 
from our whilom friend, Major André? 

Rosinson. Of course, of course. Only too glad to 
serve you, dear Madam. You may count on my deliver- 
ing it discreetly. 

Preay [takes letter from her bosom, goes to table and 
seals it with wax]. °*Tis very kind of you. With your 
leave I will seal it. 

Rozrnson. By all means. 

Arnotp. Though my wife’s note contains but in- 
nocent feminine gossip and chitchat, I entreat you, on 
behalf of my lady, on no account to let her epistle fall 
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under the prying eyes of others, lest its harmless 
contents be misconstrued. 
[Prcey hands Rostnson the sealed letter.] 

Ropinson. I understand you fully. You may 
depend on me. In case of search I shall chew up and 
swallow the little note. None but Major André shall 
ever learn of the letter. He will not fail to catch the 
point,—he, he,—the point indeed. ’*Tis a case where 
discretion is the better part of valor, not alone, but of 
common sense. I am aware how my own property at 
the Point is at stake—[in a lower tone, significantly] 
and my head as well. 

Arnoup. I thank you on behalf of my wife. 

Bripcer [enters by inner door]. Supper is served, 
ma’am. 

Praay. Please light the Colonel out! 

[ Bripeer opens the front door for RoBinson. | 

Roprnson [tucks letter into inner breast pocket]. 
Goodbye, until we meet again under happier auspices. 

Prcey. Under your own roof in the highlands, 
mayhap. Bon voyage, and my love to Susanna! 

ArnoLp. Until we meet again, Colonel! 

[Hzit Rosinson followed by Brincet. | 

Arnotp [to Prcey]. There spins our wheel of 
fortune. 

Pracy [throwing her arms about ARNoLD]. Good 
fortune or bad, I will share it with you to the very 
end. 

Bripeet [enters pocketing a coin]. Supper is grow- 
ing cold. 

ARNoLD. Come Peggy, let us go within! I have as 
keen a stomach for food as for revenge. [He takes her 
arm and they go in arm in arm. BRIDGET snuffs out 
the candles. | 


CURTAIN 


ACT TI 
SCENE I 


After midnight, September, 1780, nine months later. 
Long Cove below Haverstraw on the Hudson. 
Unlighted interior of a rude fisherman’s log cabin 
with a transparent uncurtaned window and a low 
practicable door. In the corner an old fishing net 
with pole and an old wooden bailing scoop. In 
center a rude, rickety table with tallow dips stuck 
in necks of earthen-ware jugs and two rude rush- 
bottomed chairs. Through the window ts seen the 
flickering light of a lantern approaching. The 
door ts pushed open from without. Enters ONYX, 
bearing an old-fashioned lantern, which he holds 
up, lighting the way. After him enters ARNOLD, 
uniformed as before, with cloak, sword, hat and 
cane. 

Onyx. Dis way, General! Here am Massa Smith’s 
ole fishin’ cabin, whar he done tole me to bring you, 
safe an’ snug outn de wind. 

[Onyx lights the dips, using the flame from 
his lantern. | 

ArNoLp [strides about the cabin without removing 
his hat or cloak]. Are you sure, Onyx, this is the right 
place? 

Onyx. Yassah, dat I am. Dis am de place whar 
Massa Smith done all his fishin’. I’se been heah many 
a time wif Massa. [He stands at window and points 
out.] Dis am de long cove near Hook Mountain, what 
he tole you, an’ yondah — a ribber off Teller’s Point 
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rides dat King’s ship, whar Massa Smith spects to 
fotch Colonel Robinson. Massa an’ de two Colquhoune 
boys, what was to row him out into midstream, must be 
way out dar by de’ship *bout dis time. 

ARNOLD [going to the window while ONYX comes 
away from 1t|. How far do you call this from West 
Point? 

Onyx. Up to Wes’ Point hit am ’bout fifteen mile 
by de ribber, an’ five mile up to Stony Point. Dis 
cove am jes’ below Haverstraw bay. 

ArnoLp. Yes, I judged it that distance when I came 
riding down from West Point this evening. You had 
better make sure that our horses are tied securely, 
Onyx. 

Onyx. Yassah, ah’ll go an’ look. [Hait with 
lighted lantern. He returns forthwith.] De hosses am 
all right, whar ah done hitched dem to de trees. De 
critters am used to dis heah place anyhow. Dey’s bin 
heah many a time. 

ARNOLD [sits down and stretches his lame leg out]. 
What’s your other name besides Onyx? 

Onyx. Tse hain’t got no uddah name, and dat 
name Onyx ain’t my truly name. 

ARNOLD [inattentwely|. No? 

Onyx. No suh, dat’s mah consumed name. 

ARNnoLD. What, Onyx is but your assumed name? 

Onyx. Yessuh. Ah consumed it to spare mah 
mammie’s feelin’s. 

ARNOLD. How so? 

Onyx [drawing nearer|.. Yo see, suh, hit am dis 
way. Mah mammie she hab one chile from her fust 
husband, an’ dat boy he bear de name ob his father. 
Den mah mammie she leabe her fust husband and she 
hab another baby from her fust husband again, and den 
mah mammie she hab a baby all by herself,—an’ dat was 
me. An’ because I came so onexpected like, dey calls 
me Onexpected, or jes’ Onyx for short. 
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ARNOLD [roaring with laughter]. So that was how 
you got that name. 

Onyx. Yessuh. I jes’ came, sudden like. Ah was 
a chile of nececessity, goin’ by de name ob Onyx until 
date name stuck. Dat’s why ah call dat mah consumed 
name. 

ARNOLD. I see, I see. But now, Onyx, you’d better 
skip down to the river’s edge to watch for your master’s 
boat. Raise your lantern three times over your head 
and then swing it once around. If you see the boat 
coming, let me know! 

Onyx. Yessuh. [Hatt with lighted lantern.] 

[ARNOLD takes documents from inner pocket 
and scans them by the candle light. Through 
the window the lantern is seen approaching. 
Onyx enters. | 

Onyx. Dar’s our boat acomin’, boss. Hit am our 
boat for sartin’ comin’ into de cove. I reckernize de 
two Colquhoune brudders arowin’ an’ Massa Smith 
asittin’ in de bow. 

ARNOLD. Only those three? 

Onyx. No, suh. Dere am annudder gen’man sittin’ 
in de stern. 

Arnoup. Did you swing your lantern? 

Onyx. Yessuh, I done swung it hyard. 

ARNOLD. ‘Then skip down again and help them land 
and light the gentlemen up here! Tell the Colquhoune 
boys to stay by their boat! 

Onyx. Yessuh. Dey’ll be heah in a jiffy. 

[Hait Onyx with lantern. ARNoLd limps 
agitatedly to and fro. Through the window is 
seen the lantern light approaching again. 
ARNOLD opens the door. Outside is heard the 
voice of ONYx.] 

Onyx. Dis way, Massa! 

[Enter Smiru, followed by ANDRE, who re- 
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mains muffied in a long cloak with. his gold-laced 
hat on his head.] 

SmitH. Here we are, General. Here is Mr. Ander- 
son. Colonel Robinson, he would not venture ashore 
pen He will only come by daylight under a white 

ag. 

ARNOLD [facing ANpR&]. Mr. Anderson from New 
York? 

ANDRE [tronically]. At your service, Mr. G.—I 
mean Gustavus. 

Arnotp [to SmirH]. I must request you to leave 
us alone, Squire. 

SmitTH [ruffled]. I thought you wanted me to help 
you in this business, General. 

Arnot. If we need further help, I shall call you 
in. Please keep your men by the boat! Presently 
Mr. Anderson will wish to return to the Vulture. In 
the meanwhile please leave us undisturbed ! 

SmiruH [disgruntled]. Have it your own way, Gen- 
eral! [He goes to the door and speaks to ONYX out- 
side.| Onyx! You lazy nigger! Come down to the 
cove with me! You are not wanted here. 

[ARNOLD cautiously closes door behind ham. 
Then takes off his cloak and blinds window with 
it. Turning, he doffs his hat.] 

Arnotp. I am Major-General Arnold. of the 
Continental Army, now commanding West Point 
and the highlands of the Hudson, at your service, 
sir. 

Anprit [flinging back his long cloak so as to reveal 
his adjutant’s aigutlettes and doffing his hat]. I am 
Major André of his Britannic Majesty’s royal fusiliers, 
adjutant-general to his Excellency, Leftenant-General 
Sir Henry Clinton, in command of New York, ready to 
entertain your further proposals, sir. 

Arnoup. Of course I knew whom I was dealing with 
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from the first of our correspondence. Pray excuse the 
poor chair! 
[They sit down, facing each other across the 
table. | 

Anpré. So I surmised, after that first letter to 
Mr. Anderson, written in the delicate hand I knew so 
well. May I enquire? How is the fair lady? 

ARNOLD. Mistress Arnold has just come across 
country to West Point from Philadelphia with our 
infant son. She is recovering from the fatigue of her 
six day’s drive at our quarters in Colonel Robinson’s 
country seat in the highlands. 

Anpré. I hope to have the pleasure of seeing her 
there soon, if our business tonight hath the desired 
sequel. Colonel Robinson also most ardently desires 
to be of the party under his own roof in the highlands. 
He begs me to say that he received the letter you sent 
him by your artillery officer from Stony Point, who 
under a white flag, hailed our Vulture yesterday. Of 
course Colonel Robinson understood your guarded 
utterances that you were coming downstream and he 
entrusted me to take up his private affairs about his 
property with you after I shall have concluded the 
King’s business. 

Arnoutp. *Tis all one, Robinson’s business and the ~ 
King’s, and yours and mine. Let us understand each 
other and come to terms! 

Anpré. What is your offer? 

Arnoutp. ‘You know. I offer what I have in my 
grasp, the highest prize of the war,—West Point and 
therewith all the upper river. Their possession to you 
will mean a quick end of all your trouble and a definite 
triumph of the King’s cause. 

Anpre&. How are we to accomplish it? 

Arnotp. That lies with me. First pray disclose the 
reward for so signal a service to the King! 

Anprfi. You know his Majesty hath ever been 
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generous. Those who serve him loyally are never 
disappointed. 

_ ArRnowp. For a definite service of such vast impor- 
tance to England I demand a definite reward. What 
have you to offer? 

Anpr&. As Sir Henry Clinton’s adjutant-general 
and special emissary I have full powers to treat with 
you. Rest assured that not only Sir Harry but Lord 
North, Lord Germain and his Majesty as well will back 
me up in whatever I may agree to. My aiguilettes are 
the warrant for it. [He touches them with his right 
hand. ] 

Arnowp. First of all I would expect to be continued 
in the military profession with employment com- 
mensurate to my recognized talents and reputation. 

Anpré. “Tis a fair expectation. I am sure that 
Sir Harry will welcome the aid and co-operation in the 
field of so experienced and resourceful a general. You 
can assuredly count on immediate and important 
employment in the field as a general officer in our 
regular service. 

Arnotp. I hate to mention pecuniary inducements, 
but as a man of family and late commandant of 
Philadelphia I have been under heavy expense and have 
thus been driven to contract pressing debts, while my 
insufficient pay in the Continental service remains 
ever in arrears. 

Anpré. I understand, General, I understand. Rest 
assured that so soon as you enter his Majesty’s service, 
you shall be provided with ample funds from the royal 
privy purse outside of your general’s pay, more than 
enough to settle all your outstanding liabilities, to 
recompense you for your losses, and to set you up at 
once in so comfortable an estate that all your ambitions 
and those of Mistress Arnold will be satisfied. As an 
earnest of our good faith Sir Harry hath empowered 
me to provide you at once with this draft on him for 
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a thousand guineas, for possible preliminary expenses. 
[Gives ARNOLD a slip of paper from his breast 
pocket. 

Arnotp [takes draft, holds tt up to the candle]. 
°Tis a fair beginning. But what I have to offer can- 
not be adequately recompensed with mere money. 

Anpr&. His Majesty could doubtless be persuaded 
to settle a handsome grant of crownlands upon you 
and your family. 

Arnoutp. Major André, you know my lady, so you 
will have comprehended her high social ambitions. If 
I entered the King’s service, she would expect to make 
her appearance at the Court of Saint James, not as a 
colonial country dame, but as a lady of high rank. 

Anpré. I recall. Fair Mistress Shippen never 
cared overmuch for republican simplicity. So ‘she 
would fain have you aim for a peerage? 

Arnotp. If I am to commit myself to the royal 
cause, as did General Monk and Churchill, I should be 
ennobled as they were. 

Anpr&. The promise of a coronet is beyond my 
powers or those of Sir Harry, but I doubt not, once 
your proposed master stroke enables us successfully to 
end this war, that you will receive no less honors and 
royal awards than did those other wizards of war, Monk 
and mighty Marlborough. But how about your master- 
stroke? How would you deliver it? 

ARNOLD [gets up and tests the cloaked window, then 
opens the door and cautiously peers out. Closing it 
again and reseating himself he says passionately in a 
low voice]. What, if I should undertake to deliver to 
your forces not only the forts and garrison of West 
Point on both banks of the river, but at the same time 
the person of our commander-in-chief ? 

Anpré [recoiling]. What? Mr. Washington him- 
self ? 


ARNOLD [ominously]. Yes, General Washington. 
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Anprié. But your chief is not at West Point. 

ARNOLD. Not yet, but he will be there anon. Even 
now he is on his way there. I can advise you in advance 
of the precise time of his arrival at West Point. What 
is more to the purpose, I can contrive to detain him 
there a day or two until your blow falls, provided your 
forces strike without delay. 

Anprt. Monstrous! 

ARNOLD [bridling up]. What do you mean, sir? 

ANDRE [recovering himself]. A monstrous piece of 
good luck for us, if it could be achieved. 

ARNOLD. Leave that to me! On your part you 
need only advise Admiral Arbuthnott to send a 
sufficiently strong fleet of frigates up the river to 
silence our lower batteries at Stony Point, at Verplank’s 
Landing, at Clinton and Fort Montgomery. How 
easy a task that is you will fathom when I give you my 
detailed description of our defences there. 

Anprt. How about your boom and chain twixt 
West Point and Constitution Island? 

Arnoup. I will have the chain taken up for pre- 
tended repairs just before you open hostilities below 
the straits. Leave it to me not to swing that boom and 
chain across the strait again before your men o’ war 
are upon us! *Tis too cumbersome a task to be 
performed under fire. 

Anprt. Will you also inform us beforehand of the 
state of your defences in the Highlands? 

ARNOLD [draws paper from his breast]. I have here 
the latest official roster of all our garrisons and detach- 
ments of troops from Fishkill down to the King’s Ferry, 
including our continental dragoons and militia scat- 
tered over the open country on both sides of the 
Hudson. With it are detailed rosters of each fort and 
redoubt at West Point and at the garrison barracks 
across the river from there. Lest you misdoubt my 
figures, here are the countersignatures of the respective 
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commanders and the inspecting officers. Furthermore 
I have here the latest complete return of all our 
ordnance supplies at West Point and Garrison’s Land- 
ing listed according to weight and calibre, all duly 
countersigned by our inspector of ordnance, Major 
Baumann. 

Anpri. When were these inspections certified ? 

ArnoLtp. On the 5th and 6th of this month. 

Anpri. Have there been no increases of armaments 
during the fortnight since then? 

ArnoLtp. None whatever. To set your mind at ease | 
I will furnish you with a complete description of the 
present state of our works, revealing their weaknesses, 
—particularly what redoubts and fortifications are of 
wooden beams and inflammable basketwork, so that your 
gunners may know just where to drop their fire balls. 

ANDRE [drawing out his fob watch]. My time is 
brief. It lacks but a short while before daydawn. 
How long will it take to note down these descriptions? 

Arnoup. No time whatever, for I have them here 
all written out. Besides, I have here in my pocket 
something even more valuable than that. When you 
see this, Major, you will concede that my revelations 
to you tonight are worth a peerage. [He slaps his 
breast pocket.| ’Tis a true transcript of confidential 
disclosures made by General Washington at our last 
general council of war in New Jersey on the 6th of 
this month, after we had the news how General Gates 
lost us the battle of Camden. [He muses.] Had I 
remained with General Gates after the battle of 
Saratoga, my fate would have been that of poor Baron 
de Kalb, abandoned by Gates to meet his certain death, 
even as I was abandoned by him at Saratoga. [Musing.] 
Who knows, perhaps ’twere best I had ended my life 
there when I fell in the Hessian redoubt face to face 
with death and glory. [A pause. ARNOLD passes his 
hand over his eyes. | 
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Anpré. General, I understand your feelings, but 
*tis too late to hark back to what might have been. 
What you do now toward putting a quick end to this 
disastrous war will make more of a name for you with 
posterity than did all your ill requited exploits at Quebec 
and Saratoga. The night is waning. What about 
those disclosures of Mr. Washington ? 

ARNOLD [drawing another paper from his pocket]. 
Ah yes, I have them here. *I'was at the camp in 
Bergen County a brief fortnight ago that General 
Washington revealed to us not only the present woful 
weakness of our forces east and south, but disclosed 
to us the future plans of the French admiralty. 
[Gloating.] I have them here all written down. What 
would your Vice-Admiral Arbuthnott and Sir George 
Rodney not give for these plans? Would they not 
recommend me, the purveyor of this momentous in- 
formation, for a peerage? 

ANDRE [rises excited]. My word on it, General, you 
shall obtain your peerage. Let me have those papers 
and I promise you shall get all you stipulated, once 
we have delivered our master stroke at West Point. 

ARNOLD [shoves documents over to ANDRE]. Here 
they are, Major. I shall hold you to your word. 

ANpDRE [seizes papers and sits down again]. When 
will Mr. Washington be at West Point? 

ArNoLtD. Coming Monday and Tuesday. If your 
forces can strike at that time while falling upon our 
garrison across the river from West Point, I will under- 
take to deliver Washington into your hands, even as 
Samson was delivered over to the Philistines. 

Anpriét [shudders]. How will you accomplish it? 

Arnoup. Leave that to me! He must lie overnight 
at my quarters in the Robinson house. If your forces 
but appear betimes and take us by surprise—by 
surprise, ha ha!—I’ll warrant Washington shall not 
leave that house a free man. 
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Anpré. *Tis a bargain. 

[Both rise and clasp hands. Outside ts heard 
the boom of a distant cannon shot. Both men 
stand rigid, startled. ARNOLD limps to the win- 
dow and lifts the cloak. Dim daylight outside. | 

ArnoLp. Day is breaking. You must hasten back 
to your ship. 

[Outside ts heard another distant cannon 
shot. | 

Arnotp. I don’t understand this cannonading. 

[ ANDRE gathers up the papers from the table; 
thrusts them into his inner breast pocket and 
goes to door. As he opens rt there ts a louder 
report of a distant cannon shot. SMITH appears 
an open door. | 

SmitH. [Hzcited|. Livingston’s new battery from 
Stony Point is firing at the Vulture. The shots are 
splashing near her. She has pulled up anchor and is 
dropping down stream, making for the shelter of 
Croton Bay. 

ARNOLD. Quick, Major, get into your boat! You, 
Squire, tell your men to row hard after the sloop 
o’ war. 

SmitH [comes inside]. Here comes Onyx. 

[ANDRE dons his hat and cloak. Onyx 
appears wn door. | ‘ 

Onyx. Massa, de Colquhoun boys dey say dey 
dassn’t row out in midstream no moh. Dey’s plumb 
skeered ob de gyard boats an’ de shootin’ an’ dis heah 
niggah am skeered, too. [His knees shake. ] 

Arnoutp. What? Afraid, at that distance? 

Onyx [with knees shaking]. Ah ain’t skeered at de 
distance, boss, but at de cannon balls comin’ too neah. 

ARNOLD. Miserable coward! Squire Smith, they 
are your boatmen, your tenants. You must bring them 
around! Offer them inducements! Tell them I will 
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give them both an hundred weight of army flour! 

Onyx. All right, suh. Ah’ll tell de boys bout yoh 
sack o’ flour an’ yoh jucements, but it won’t do no good 
nohow. 

SmitH. Come along, then! 

[Hzeunt SmitH and ONnyx.] 

Anpré. ’Tis risky business. I don’t blame the 
boatmen. I don’t quite relish myself putting out into 
the river in the morning light to offer a target for 
cannon shots and enemy guard boats. 

ArnoLtp. Hug the nigh shore until you are beyond 
artillery range! You will soon be out of range of 
those six-pounders. 

Anpr&. The Squire said the shots were splashing 
all around the Vulture. 

Arnot. I wish I had not provided Colonel Living- 
ston with those two long range guns he requested, the 
other day, when your ship first came up the river. 

[Hnter SMITH. | 

SmitH. It’s no go. My men won’t take the boat 
out. They’re scared, just like Onyx. They say they 
can see one of Colonel Livingston’s guard boats coming 
down stream. They can’t outrow any guard boat. 

Arnotp. Damned cowards! 

Anprf. What’s to be done? 

ARNOLD. Only one thing, Major. You must get 
back to New York somehow to report to your General. 
There is no time to waste, or this greatest of all 
opportunities will slip by us. Remember what I told 
you about next Monday! 

Anprié. But how am i to get back to New York? 

Arnoutp. By land, since our boat fails us. Take 
the horse I rode here! It belongs to the Squire. You 
can turn it over to his brother in New York. The 
Squire or his nigger boy musi ride along with you part 
way to put you on the right road. 
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Anpré. In my British uniform? 

ArnoLtp. Take it off, man! One of the men here 
must give you his coat and hat. 

Anpr&. Not to be thought of! That would make 
me appear a spy, should I be intercepted by any of 
your continental dragoons. 

Arnotp. I will write you out a safe conduct for 
John Anderson, merchant, passing you through our 
lines. Squire, have you ink horn and quills here? 

SmitH. Not in this cabin. Only up at my house 
on the hill. It won’t do nohow, General, not on this 
side of the river. You know Sheldon’s dragoons are 
scouting every which way on our right bank. Even 
with the best of honest pass papers tother bank is 
the only safe side. 

Anpr&. But how am I to get across the river? 

SmirH. Let me tell you, Major! It’s no use try- 
ing to cross now in broad daylight amid all this alarum. 
[Outside is heard another distant cannon shot.| We 
had better all first go up to my house on the hill, where 
nobody will be the wiser; for my wife and children are 
away at Fishkill, and all the farm help must turn out 
early into the orchards. In my house we all will have 
breakfast and the General, before riding back to West 
Point, can write us out what papers we need and give 
us the password. Then, when the coast is clear again, 
I can take you as Mr. Anderson over the King’s ferry 
to Verplanck’s landing and put you on your road to 
Tarrytown, where you will be safe with your people of 
the lower party. Up here everybody knows me and is 
used to my goings and comings. With the help of the 
password and a slip of paper from the General, I’ 
have no trouble in crossing you over the ferry and past 
our outposts of the upper party. 

Arnoup. That’s the only sensible solution. 

Anpré. But will it be safe to go through Haver- 
straw in my uniform? 
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. Samira. Oh, dear no! All the villagers would mark 
it. 

ARNOLD. Certainly they would. There’s no telling 
whom we may meet on the Clove road and ’twould 
surely arouse suspicion for you to keep muffling your 
face in your cloak. 

Anpré. But what am I to do? I won’t go slink- 
ing through your lines disguised. 

Arnoup. You needn’t slink. Put a bold face on 
it! Take the bull by the horns! You will be John 
Anderson, merchant of New York, travelling on your 
own business under the safe conduct of a Continental 
Major-General. Indeed, Major, we are wasting precious 
time. I must be hying me back to my post at West 
Point. My adjutant will be looking for me by noon. 
Come, be reasonable! Take off that tell-tale scarlet 
coat! Let the Squire lend you his coat and hat as far 
as his house or farther. He won’t miss them for the 
present. His Haverstraw neighbors are used to seeing 
him in his shirt sleeves and bare headed. You and I 
will ride up the hill horseback, while the others come 
by themselves afoot, after stowing away their boat. 
They can walk those few miles easily. 

SmitH. Yea, that’s the best way. [He takes off his 
coat.| Here’s my coat at your service, sir. *T will 
fit you snug enough, I dare say. Ill make a bundle of 
your things and bring them up to my house with me 
later. 

Awnprit [reluctantly takes off his cloak and coat and 
slips into SmitH’s coat|. Yes, it fits. [He takes the 
papers from his doffed scarlet coat and holds them, 
puzzled. | 

ARNOLD. Stuff them into your boots! 

Anprt. Ah, yes. [He does so, first into one boot, 
then into the other. | 

SmitH [takes ANDRE’s coat, hat and sword making a 
bundle of them]. Now, gentlemen, ride the horses up 
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to my house! Tell the kitchen maid to give you a 
good breakfast. Explain to her that I am coming home 
anon! [Zo ANnpR&.] You, sir, let on to her that you 
tore your coat and that I lent you mine! [He goes to 
door and calis.| Onyx! Unhitch them hosses and 
hold the gentleman’s stirrups! 
Onyx [outside]. All right, Massa. 
[ARNOLD and ANvDRE don ther cloaks. 
SmitH puts his round, flopping hat on ANDRE’S 
head. | 
SmirH. There’s another good fit. Vll bring your 
hat up to the house with your coat and sword, where we 
can tuck them away out of sight. Now you go on 
ahead! Tl just stay with the boys and put our boat 
back into the creek. After that, I’ll be up to the house 
along with Onyx. Don’t wait breakfast for me! 
ARNOLD. Come, Major, every minute counts! [He 
draws ANDRE out with him.]| 
[Hxeunt ARNOLD and ANDRE. | 
Smita [through open door]. Onyx, you gaping 
fool, tell the boys to shove the boat out! We'll take it 
back into the creek. [He blows out the tallow dips. 
Eait Situ. | 


‘ 


CURTAIN 


ACT II 
SCENE II 


Time: Forenoon, September, 1780. [24 hours later. | 
Place: Robinson’s house below Garrison on the 
Hudson. Dining room on the ground floor. 
Two practicable doors, one of which, backstage, 
stands open, affording a view toward the distant 
river. The other door leads inside to an upper 
story. One closed window. A large dining fable, 
which can be extended so as to seat twelve persons. 
Twelve colonial chairs. Cupboard against wall 
containing table linen and silver. Side table. 
On this table, beside a filled decanter of wine with 
glasses are ARNOLD'S hat, gloves, sword with gold 
sash and cane. Discovered at rise. 

[Bringer dusting. Enter through open door 

Caspar, dressed as before. | 
Caspar. Ach, Pritchett! Some gondinendal trakoons 
yoost arrifed from Fishkeel mit mules mit de paggage 
of Herr Ghenerahl Vashington und hiss staff. Dey 
say de Gommander-in-Chief sents hiss gomblimends to 

‘Mistress Arnold und dot hiss Excellénce mit hiss 

chentlemens hope to haf lade brakefost mit her und 

our Herr Ghenerahl dis forenoon. 
Bripcet. Saints alive! Are they coming so soon? 

How many may they be? 

Caspar. Half a dozen chentlemens, so de droopers 
said. De orderlies und cahvolree escort vill eat in de 
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Bripcet. I must be after runnin upstairs to tell me 
mistress and the ginneral. Meanwhile, Caspar, me 
bhoy, bring out the table leaves and help me pull the 
table out for twelve covers! 

Caspar. First I must haf a keess for my bay. [He 
seizes her around the waist and kisses her.| Und now 
also a leedle trink, blease! 

Bringer [pours him a glassful from the decanter]. 
O ye spalpeen! Ye must always be paid for every 
little thing. Here’s a glass of the ginneral’s sherry for 
yez, but only one, mind ye! 

Caspar [drinks and smacks his lips]. Ahh, dot 
touches de spot! [Rubs his stomach.| Ven vee vill 
be man und vife I vill vork for nuddings. 

Brincet [going toward inner door, over her shoulder |. 
Not, if I have any say about it. [Hzvtt.] 

[Caspar gets out table leaves and pulls at 
table. Re-enters BRIDGET by same door. | 

Bripeet. Come, let me help ye, stupid! [She helps 
him draw the tabie apart to insert leaves. | 

Caspar. All de soldiers in de garrison are most 
busy, also, brebaring for de inspection. Dey are afraid 
of de commander-in-chief but most afraid of de old 
Inspector-Ghenerahl, Herr Bardne fon Shtoiben. Dey 
say he alvays sees de very leedlest speck of rust or dirt. 
So vill I be ven vee are married and haf a leedle home. 
You vill haf to bolish your kitchen und geddles und 
bans, 0 so glean. 

BripceT. Oh, indade? Ye are mighty particular. 

Caspar [pompously]. Yess, I am most bardigular. 

[Enter through imner door Pragy and 
Repecoa, who help put finishing touches on the 
dining table. | 

Praay. So. Caspar is making himself useful? 

Bringer. Yes, mam. I asked him to help. 

Preey. He doesn’t have to be asked long when you 
are about. 
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Resecoa. I wonder who will come with his Excel- 
lency. 

Praey. General Washington’s aide, young Mr. 
Hamilton, of course, and most likely the Marquis de 
Lafayette, with his aide, Doctor McHenry. Also per- 
haps old Baron de Steuben and General Knox. I know 
Benedict has been preparing for them and their 
dreaded inspection. That’s why he has had to cross 
over to West Point so often and has had to ride down to 
Stony Point and Haverstraw these days. Poor man, 
he has had little rest. He only got back here last 
night. 

Repecoa. I wonder how long the gentlemen will 
stay. They say young Mr. Hamilton can be very 
entertaining. 

Prcey. You won’t find him as entertaining as you 
did Major André. 

Resecoa. Of course not. Mr. André was brilliant. 
My brother tells me that the latest British gazette 
smuggled out of New York contains another long 
satyrical poem by Mr. André, poking fun at our generals, 
particularly at Anthony Wayne. 

Praay. Yes, Colonel Varick told me about it. He 
says it is a clever parody on the old ballad “Chevy 
Chase.” ’Tis entitled the Cow Chase. Colonel Varick 
repeated the last lines to me. Let me recall how they 
went! Ah, I have it. [Recites.] 


“And now I’ve closed my epic strain, 
I tremble as I show it; 

Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet.” 


Caspar [at the open door]. A Moor iss goming ub 
to our house. 

Preey. A what? 

Bripeet [peeping out of open door]. He means a 
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blackamoor, mam, a nigger. He’s the nigger of the 
squireen of Haverstraw. 

Preey. Go out and see what he wants! 

[Hzeunt Bripcet and Caspar. The ladies 
seat themselves. | 

Resecca. I hope that odious farmer isn’t coming 
again. 

Praey. So you don’t like him? 

Resecca. No, I don’t. Neither does my brother 
nor Colonel Varick. 

Prcey. I am aware of that. The last time the 
Squire was here I had an ado to keep your brother from 
picking a quarrel with him right before me, at table. 
As for Colonel Varick, I was afraid he might lay violent 
hands on the Squire. My husband was sorely vexed. 

Resecoa. *Tis because both distrust that Haver- 
straw lout. They look upon him as a Tory spy. 

Pracy. My husband hath found him a highly useful 
man. So did General McDougal before we came here. 
Why should your brother think the Squire a Tory? 

Resecoa. Because of Farmer Smith’s suspicious 
actions and because of his brothers, who are all Tories. 
Colonel Varick says the Squireen hath a brother in 
New York, who works openly for Sir Henry Chnton, 
while the farmer at Haverstraw does his dirty work 
for the British underhand. 

[Enter from open door, BripgEt, followed by 
Caspar and ONYX, who carries his straw hat in 
his hand.]} 

Bripeet. Here is the Squireen’s nigger bhoy. He 
says his master would like to pay his respects to the 
ginneral. 

Onyx. Yassum, dats it. De Squiah wants to pay 
his expecks to his exigency. 

Praay [laughing with Resecoa]. Exigency, that’s 
funny! Tell your master he will be welcome! 

[Hait Onyx by same door.]} 
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Praey. Caspar, won’t you please go up stairs and 
tell the General that Squire Smith is asking for him? 
Caspar. Yess, madame. [Hait by inner door.] 

Repecca. When that farmer comes I have a good 
ae to leave the room. I hate the very sight of 

im. 

Preey. °*Twill be just as well to leave the gentle- 
men alone together. He comes on military business 
most likely. 

Resecca. Why should a farmer meddle with 
military business? Anyway the man is no gentleman. 

[Enters SmirH through open door in dusty 
riding boots with quirt and new hat in hand. 
He wears a new coat, colored differently from 
the one he wore in the previous scenes. | 

SmitH. Good morning, ladies! 

Praey. Good morning, Squire! Do you know my 
friend, the sister of Major Franks? 

SmirH. Yea, to be sure. 

[Repecoa recedes haughtily. Hnter CASPAR 
by inner door. | 

Caspar. De Herr Ghenerahl vill be right down. 
[He busies himself together with Bripcer adjusting 
table settings. | 

SmitH. While passing the Point I thought I’d pay 
my respects to the General. I’m on my way up the 
river to fetch my wife and children from Fishkill. 

Precey. You may meet his Excellency, the 
Commander-in-chief, on the road. He is riding down 
from there with his staff of officers. We expect them 
here presently. Please sit down! May I offer you 
some sherry? 

[Praey and Repecoa sit down. Bringer 
brings decanter with glasses and sets them on 
the table near the squire. | 

SmitH [sits down]. I did not know his Excellency 
was in these parts. 
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[Bripeet pours him a glass. Enters ARNOLD 
from inner door.]| 

ARNOLD. Good morning, Squire! 

SmitH [rising]. Good morning, General! I was 
just telling your lady I was on my way to Fishkill. I 
bring you some military news from the lower country. 

[Prcey and Resecoa rise to go. PEGGY says 
a few words aside to Bripaet and Caspar. 
Eaeunt both servants within. | 

ARNOLD. Peggy, dear, the Squire and I have some 
military business. 

Preay. Goodbye, Squire! I hope ’tis good tidings 
you bear. 

SmirH. Yes, ma’am, I bring good news from down 
the river. My respects! 

[Hxzeunt Prucey and Resecoa by inner door. 
Both men seat themselves on chatrs they draw 
from the table. Smiru keeps his hat and whip 
on his lap.] 

ARNOLD [eagerly]. Well, did you see our friend 
safely through the lines? 

SmirH. Yea, General. 

ARNOLD [seizes the decanter and pours himself a 
glass and one for SmitH. Both drain their glasses]. 
You take a load off my mind. 

SmirH. After you left us in Haverstraw, sir, I kept 
him hidden upstairs in my house until sundown. 
Then I took him across from Stony Point to Ver- 
planck’s Landing and from there inland to Crompond, 
where we put up for the night, after we had shown 
Captain Boyd of Sheldon’s Horse your passes. 

ARNOLD. Was the captain satisfied ? 

SmitH. That he was, only he was pert about Mr. 
Anderson’s business. JI told him Anderson was work- 
ing for you. The Captain warned us how beyond 
Crompond we would come close to the lower party’s 
pickets. 
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Arnot. I take it for granted that our friend still 
wore your old coat and hat. 

SmitH. That he did, sir. His scarlet coat with 
them golden gewgaws over the sleeve and his laced hat 
and army sword I tucked away out of sight in my house 
at Haverstraw. 

Arnotp. And then? Yesterday morning? 

SmitH. Yesterday morning we left Crompond un- 
challenged and I saw our friend safely through to the 
Croton River beyond our militia lines. There I left 
him at the bridge on the road to Tarrytown. 

ARNOLD. *Tis but a short way from the Croton 
bridge to Tarrytown, where he would find himself 
among his British friends. If any one should have 
stopped him, my pass would carry him through, if they 
were of our upper party. Once among the British, 
the Major need only declare his true name and rank. 

SmirH. That’s how I reckoned. Anyway, General, 
he’s safe in New York by now. He promised to leave 
my horse and clothes with my brother Will in the city. 
When we parted, the Major tipped Onyx a sovereign 
and he offered me his gold watch as a keepsake. I 
wouldn’t take it though. 

Arnouv. No, of course not. You shall be hand- 
somely rewarded for your services, Squire, when the 
time comes. For the present I thank you for your 
news. Let’s drink to success! [They clink glasses and 
drink. | 

SmitH. Until our time comes, General! Luckily 
my wife and children are out of harm’s way, up at 
Fishkill. I mean to join them there now. 

ArNoLp. You may meet General Washington and 
his staff underway. Please give my regards to your 
good wife! 

SmirH [rising]. Goodbye for the present, General! 
There will have been a turn the other way round when 
next we meet again. 
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ARNOLD [rising]. Begad, yes, and we both have 
done our share toward that end. It will make our 
fortunes. Your part in it will not be forgotten. A 
stirrup cup, Squire! [They drink again.] Goodbye 
and good luck! 

SmirH. Good luck to you, sir! 

[Hat Smirxu by open door. ARNOLD goes to 
window and stands there nervously drumming 
on window pane. Hnters Caspar by open door. | 

Caspar. Herr Ghenerahl! Dey are goming ub do 
our house. Dey haf yoost dismounted down dere at de 
gate. 

ARNOLD. Who is coming? 

Caspar. I tink hiss Excellénce, de Commander-in- 
chief mit all hiss bardy. 

ARNOLD. Don’t stand there gaping! Hand me my 
sword and sash! Then go upstairs and tell Mistress 
Arnold I beg her to come down to help me welcome his 
Excellency ! 

[Caspar hands ARNoLD his sword and sash. 
Eait Caspar by inner door. | 

ARNOLD [soliloquizes while adjusting his sash and 
sword]. I should have ordered a salute to be fired. 
Too late now. I shall have to make some plausible 
excuse. 

[Enters Peaay by inner door.]| 

Preay. Caspar said you wanted me. He said Gen- 
eral Washington was here. 

ARNOLD [going to open door|. ‘There they are, com- 
ing up the driveway. 

Pracy [joining him at the door]. I don’t see 
General Washington. 

Arnoutp. No, nor do I. Only Marquis Lafayette, 
young Hamilton and McHenry. 

Preay. Isn’t Mr. Washington coming? 

Arnotp. So I understood. [Hurriedly and in- 
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tensely.| Listen, Margaret! André is safe in New 
York by now. Smith saw him through our lines with 
the password. Everything went off well. The safe 
conduct I gave him worked like a charm. Now for the 
master stroke! You must get out of harm’s way before 
the blow falls. 

Preey. No, no, no. As I told you last night, I 
mean to stand by you and help. 

ARNOLD. *Tisn’t woman’s work. 

Preegy. On the contrary, you will need all my 
woman’s wit. But here they come. [ZLoudly.| Wel- 
come to our house, Monsieur le Marquis! [She court- 
sies.| Welcome, Colonel Hamilton! [Courtsey.] 
Welcome, Major McHenry! [Courtsey.] 

[Enter by open door LAFAYETTE, HAMILTON, 
and McHenry, all bowing and doffing their 
hats. The two latter gentlemen wear aide-de- 
camp's aiguilettes. | 

ARNOLD. Welcome to West Point, gentlemen! But 
where are his Excellency and the other generals? 

LAFAYETTE [kissing Praay’s hand]. Son Excel- 
lonce prays Madame to pardon his absonce for a brief 
period, vhile he togezzer viz Baron de Steuben make ze 
inspection of ze redoots and batterees along ze rivair. 
How do you comport yourself, Madame? 

Preey [graciously]. O very well, thank you, 
Marquis. 

[Caspar enters by inner door. | 

Arnoup. Orderly! My compliments to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Varick and to Major Franks. I desire them 
to attend downstairs. [Caspar stands at attention. | 

Preaay. Also Mistress Franks, please. 

Caspar. Yess, Madame. [Hatt by same door. | 

Hamitton. When his Excellency turned his horse 
to ride down to the river redoubts, we were about to fol- 
low him together with General Knox and the Baron, but 
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General Washington would not have it. He said he 
would not for a moment keep us younger men from see- 
ing you, Madam. 

LaFAYETte [bowing gallantly]. Son Excellonce was 
even more gallont. Son Excellonce say he comprehend 
vee are all in love viz you, Madame, so he vill not detain 
us from ze adoration of ze fair beautee of Madame. 

Praey [visibly pleased]. O la, la, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis. You French gentlemen must always be paying 
us pretty compliments. 

McHenry. Indeed, Madam, those were his Excel- 
lency’s very words. 

Preey. You Irishmen have the same gift for hon- 
eyed speeches. Every last one of you have kissed the 
Blarney stone. 

[Enter Reprcoa and Varick with FRANKS, 
wearing thew swords and aiguilettes; after them 
Briperet and Caspar. The two servants busy 
themselves about the table, setting it for the 
breakfast. | . 

Preey. Becky, dear, let me present the Marquis 
de Lafayette, Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton and Major 
McHenry. [Yo the three bowing men.] Gentlemen, 
my Philadelphia friend, Mistress Rebecca Franks. 

[ ReBEcoA courtsies. | 

Arnoxtp. And here is her brother, Major Franks, 
my adjutant [they bow], and my aide-de-camp Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Varick. [They bow.] 

Praay. Caspar, do take the gentlemen’s hats and 
gloves! 

[Caspar and Bringer take the visitors’ things 
and lay them on the side table, where ARNOLD’S 
hat and gloves stil lie. Praay and Resrcoa 
seat themselves. | 

Praey. Pray, be seated, gentlemen! 

ARNOLD. Yes, you might as well make yourselves 
comfortable while we await his Excellency. Please take 
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any chair! Don’t stand on formality! We are not 
sitting down to breakfast yet. But may we not offer 
- you a morning dram? 

[Business of drawing chairs from table with 
help from Caspar, Bripcet, Franxs and Var- 
1cK. After Praay ts seated ‘LAFAYETTE and 
Hamitton place themselves next to her, while 
McHenry sits next to Repecoa. Near her 
VarRick and FRANKS, whereas ARNOLD sits neat 
to open door. Business of offering drinks by the 
servants to the visitors. | 

Prcaay. How was your ride down from Fishkill? 

LAFAYETTE, LEet vas adorable. Vat beautiful land, 
your America! No vondair eet breeds such beautiful 
ladies. [He kisses his finger tips. | 

Proey [shaking her finger at him]. There you go 
again with your French compliments. 

Haminton. Yes, ’tis the loveliest season of the 
year. A rain of golden leaves from the trees above us 
and a carpet of gold for our horses’ feet, with the sun 
lighting up all the bright hued landscape! His Ex- 
cellency was in the best of spirits and so were we all 
of us, with our horses in fine fettle. 

Franks. Where did you leave your mounts, gen- 
tlemen ? 

McHenry. Down below at the gate, with our 
orderlies. 

ArNnotp [to Caspar]. Orderly! Go down and see 
that they are properly attended to! 

[Hatt Caspar, saluting, by open door. | 

Hamitton. We hear that a King’s ship hath ap- 
peared opposite Haverstraw. 

ARNOLD. Yes, the sloop o’ war Vulture. 

Hamitton. Hath she made any demonstration? 

ArnoLtp. Yes, there was an exchange of shots with 
Stony Point. Luckily I had sent some long range guns 
down to Colonel Livingston. 
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LAFAYETTE. Bravo! Bravo! Very vell done! You 
are evair vigilant, mon Général. 

[Enters Caspar in open door. | 

Caspar. Herr Ghenerahl! A mounted goureer iss 
gome from Golonell Jamieson. He gomes from below 
Fairplonks Londing. He prings a ledder for you. 

Arnotp. Fetch him up here! 

[Hait Caspar by same door.] 

Hamittron. Your orderly talks like a Pennsylvania 
‘Dutchman. 

Arnotp. No, he is a Hessian, who deserted from 
Baron Knyphausen. 

LarayetTe. A desertér. Fee donk. Iss eet zat he 
can be trusted? 

Pracy. Absolutely. He means to marry my maid 
Bridget. 

LarayetTe. Ah, Madame, now I comprehend. 

[All look at Bripert, who retreats im con- 
fusion. | 

Resecca. There is nothing to blush for, Bridget. 
Your Caspar is a good man. 

McHenry. On the road, shortly before we got here, 
we met your friend Squire Smith of Haverstraw. 

Variok. Don’t call him our friend! 

Franks. No, indeed. 

ARNOLD. My aides have taken an odd dislike to the 
good farmer. Yet he is a useful man to our cause. 

Hamitton. I would not trust him too far. He hath 
a Tory brother in New York, who is surely no friend 
to our cause. 

[Enters by open door Caspar. Behind him a 
dusty, sunburned Continental dragoon, booted 
and spurred. | 

Caspar. Herr Ghenerahl! Here iss Golonell Jamie- 
son’s goureer mit de ledder. [He takes the dragoon’s 
letter and hands it to ARNOLD, who breaks open the 
seal and silently reads the letter. As he does so, he 
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appears thunderstruck, without however exciting the 
attention of the others, engaged in conversation. | 

Preeey [to Larayrerre and Hamitron]. How do 
you like our quarters? You know ’tis the country seat 
of Mr. Beverly Robinson that was given him by his 
father-in-law, Mr. Phillips, whose manor estate lies 
south of here further down the river. 

Hamitton. Yes, his Excellency was telling us how 
he visited in this mansion before the war, when Mis- 
tress Susanna Phillips was still a spinster. They say 
she was very winsome. 

Franks. Mr. Robinson now hath come up the river 
from New York on the King’s ship Vulture. He had 
the impudence to send up a boat under a white flag 
asking for an interview with us about the condition of 
his house and property. 

Hamitton. *Tis an impudent request indeed from 
so rank a Tory and should be referred to his Excellency, 
the Commander-in-chief, for a fitting reply. 

ARNOLD [rises and wipes his brow. To the waiting 
dragoon at open door|. ‘here is no answer. 

[Hit dragoon, saluting. ARNOLD wipes his 
brow again and looks about him distractedly. 
With an appealing note. | 
Peggy, ’tis stifling here. Gentlemen, don’t you find it 
stifling ? 
[Negative murmurs and shaking of heads.] 
Oh, but it is. Why sit in this stifling room, when you 
might just as well enjoy the fresh air while awaiting 
his Excellency? Come, gentlemen, step out doors and 
enjoy our view toward the river. *Tis glorious in this 
mellow September sunshine. Colonel Varick and you, 
Major Franks, please escort our friends outside! 
Your sister can point out to them that river view she 
loves so well. 
[All rise and are politely shown out of open 
door by Varick and Franks, with REBECCA 
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leading the way. As Pracy would follow her, 
ARNOLD detains Praey.]} 

Arnotp. A word with you, Margaret. [He glares 
at CASPAR and BripGet, who have remained behind. | 
Why do you stand gaping there? Out with you! 

Pracy. Yes, Bridget, please see after our guests 
outside! And you, too, Caspar. 

[Hzeunt Caspar and BripcetT by open door. 
They and the others are still seen outside con- 
versing in groups out of earshot of ARNOLD and 
Pracy within the room.| 

ARNOLD [catching Prceay by the arm in intense ex- 
citement|. All is lost, Margaret. I must fly at once. 
If Washington finds me here, I am undone. 

Preey [very agitated]. What has happened? That 
despatch! What did it say? 

ARNOLD [hurriedly]. André has been taken and is 
being brought here a prisoner, to be confronted with 
General Washington. Even now the two may be meet- 
ing at the gate. In André’s boots they found tell-tale 
papers in mine own handwriting. Margaret, those are 
incriminating documents. JI can never explain them 
away. Colonel Jamieson writes that the papers must 
have been stolen from my headquarters, but in a post- 
script he adds that he is sending the documents to 
General Washington together with the prisoner. 

Preay. What will Mr. Washington do to him? 

Arnoup. He will hang him as a spy. André’s case 
is hopeless. I cannot extricate him from his plight, 
but must look to meself. *Tis a case of the devil take 
the hindmost. Quick, where is my hat? Quick, I 
must away. 

Praey [runs and brings him his hat, gloves and cane 
from the side table]. Where will you go, Benedict? 

ARNOLD [slapping his hat on his head]. Down to 
my barge and down the river to the Vulture or to 
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Dobbs Ferry. I shall hoist a white flag and force the 
barge men to row at my bidding. I/ll not be safe till 
I’m among the British. [He puts his hands on her 
shoulders.| Goodbye, Margaret! Perhaps ’tis forever. 
You will have to look out for yourself and the child. 
I must leave you to your woman’s wit. 

Preey [flings her arms about his neck]. Benny, my 
Benny, won’t you kiss our baby goodbye? 

ARNOLD [disengaging himself|. No time for that. 
What if I should encounter Washington at the gate? 

[Prcey utters a piercing scream and sinks 
into ARNOLD’s arms, though giving him a know- 
ing look. The others appear in the open door. 
Resecoa enters, followed by Bripcet, followed 
in turn by FRANKS, VARICK and Caspar, who 
remains near door. ARNOLD hands the ap- 
parently swooning Praay over to REBEccA and 
BripGet, who hover over her, administering 
smelling salts, fanning her, and the like.] 

Repecca. Oh, what has happened? 

ARNOLD [strides limping to the open door]. Did 
I not tell you that the room was stifling? She hath 
fainted, that’s all. [On the threshold to those inside. | 
Gentlemen, ‘I have just received disquieting news con- 
cerning West Point. I must cross the river at once 
to look into the trouble. Pray excuse me to his Ex- 
cellency, when he comes, and say that I hope to be 
back in time to join him at breakfast here! Mistress 
Arnold will recover directly. *Tis but a spell due to 
the flurry of the welcome. If I should be delayed 
unduly on tother side, Major Franks, pray have 
the breakfast served without awaiting my immediate 
return ! 

Franks. Shall I not attend you over, sir? 

Variok [stepping forward]. I am at your service, 
General. 
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Arnoutp. No, thank you, I will go alone. I want 
you both to attend to his Excellency and to Generals 
Knox and de Steuben, when they arrive. [To those 
outside.| Gentlemen, I regret that I must neglect you, 
but duty calls. [He steps out, but remains plainly vis- 
ible waving his hand to those outside.| Au revoir, 
Marquis! I must leave you for a while, generals. 
[Zo Caspar, who stands near door.| Orderly, a horse, 
quick, so I may ride down to the landing! Don’t lose 
time saddling my own charger, but bring me any 
mount that’s handy, the first horse that you can find. 
Send some one down on a run to my bargemen and 
order them to take their oars and get into the barge at 
once! Quick, I’m in a hurry. 

[Hzeunt hurriedly Caspar and ARNOLD. En- 
ter by same door LAFAYETTE, HAMILTON and 
McHenry without at once perceiving the pros- 
trate Praey.] 

LAFAYETTE [to ARNOLD’S aides]. Ze Général he ap- 
peared veree alarmé. Did he inform you vhat is ze 
alarm ? 

Franks. No, Marquis, we haven’t an inkling. 

Hamitton. Perhaps an explosion of gunpowder over 
at West Point or another mutiny of militia. 

Varick. I cannot believe that. Colonel Lambert 
over there hath his men too well in hand. 

LAFAYETTE [percewing Peggy]. Ah, pauvre Ma- 
dame! Majére McHenry, you are a medicine, can you 
not remedy Madame’s maladee? 

McHenry [goes to Peaay. Feels her pulse, taking 
out his fob watch|. Her pulse appears faint, but the 
beat is normal. 

Praay [coming out of her pretended swoon]. O, O, 
never mind, Becky! I am feeling better. 

Resecoa. O, I am so glad. I was so frightened. 

Pracy. A drink of water, please! 

Repeccoa. Please, Bridget, bring a glass of water! 
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Bripeer [running to table for a glass]. The poor 
darlint ! 

LAFAYETTE [producing a silver flask]. A_ leetle 
Cognac. 

McHenry [laying his hand on her bosom]. No, her 
heart is still fluttering. Plain water will be the best. 

Bringer [brings glass and holds it to Puaey’s lips|. 
There, there, me darlint. 

LaFAYETte [approaches Pecay]. O Madame, I am 
desolate. 

Preey [sits up]. T feel better now. I am afraid I 
startled you. 

HAMILTON [approaching her]. We all feel the great- 
est sympathy, Madam. 

Prcey [looking around anxiously]. It was nothing. 
Merely the stifling air. Did you not feel it too? 

Larayette. No, Madame, nevair. Your ouse eet 
is very comfortable. 

McHenry [puzzled]. Are you subject to such faint- 
ing spells, Madam ? 

Praay [faltering]. No, Doctor. No, I mean yes. 
Not formerly, but lately, that is since the birth of my 
baby. 

[Enters Caspar by open door.| 

Caspar. Hiss Excellence, de Commander-in-chief 
mit hiss Excellence Herr Barone fon Shtoiben und 
Herr Ghenerahl Knox. [He stands aside saluting and 
later makes his exit by same door. | 

[Enter WasuHineton, followed by STEUBEN 
and Knox with their hats and gloves in thew 
hands. Pracay utters a low cry and becomes 
hysterical. Around her flock Resecca and 
BripGet, applying restoratives, as _ before. 
WASHINGTON first halts surprised, then ap- 
proaches. | 

WasuHineton. What is the matter, Doctor McHenry? 
What ails Mistress Arnold? 
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McHenry. I cannot say, your Excellency. 

LarayETTE. Pauvre Madame. She iss veree con- 
trariée. 

Hamitton. She fainted a few moments ago, just 
before your Excellency entered. 

McHenry. She says she has been subject to swoons 
ever since the birth of her child. 

Resecoa. No, ’tis a new thing with her. 

McHenry. Oh? Then perhaps it is because of too 
much excitement for a young mother. Otherwise ’tis 
hard to diagnose her case. [7’o Repecca and BRIDGET. | 
You had better unlace her corsage. 

[As they do so and continue to apply smelling 
salts, the others discreetly withdraw down stage. | 

Knox. Where is General Arnold? 

Franks. He was called away in great haste by some 
unexpected word concerning West Point. He requested 
me to present his excuses to his Excellency. 

STEUBEN. Vas zat vhy ze customary salute due 
to ze Commander-in-chief vas not fired from ze upper 
redoubt ? 

Varick. Yes, sir. That and Mistress Arnold’s sud- 
den indisposition. The salute shall be fired at once, 
sir. [He starts toward the door.] 

WasHineton [lifting his hand]. Nay, Colonel 
Varick. I do not desire it. The lady is reviving. 
The noise of the cannon shots might upset her again. 

McHenry. Yes, she is reviving. Look, she opens 
her eyes! 

Preey [sitting up and looking about bewildered. 
To Reseccoa]. Becky, who are all these men? 

WasHINGTON [approaches and takes her limp hand. 
Very kindly]. Pray, don’t be alarmed, Madam! Do 
you not know me, Mistress Arnold? 

Praay [recoils with a piercing scream. Rushes into 
Repecoa’s arms and shrieks, wide-eyed]. Take me 
away! I don’t know him. 
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[McHenry and Bringer hasten to assist. ] 

WasHiIneTon. Poor lady! She is out of her mind. 
She should know me well. I knew her as a young girl 
in her father’s house. 

McHenry. She is not accountable. It is a case of 
hysteria. *“T'were best to convey her to her chamber. 
I will attend her there. 

[Franks and VaricKx approach and help her 
out of the room by the inner door, followed by 
McHenry, Repecca, Bringer. FHzeunt.] 

WasHineton. Our hostess may revive enough anon 
to join us. We shall wait awhile for her return or that 
of General Arnold, 

LAFAYETTE. I vondair vhat it iss zat demands hees 
attontiOn over ze rivair. 

Hamitton. Some last apprehension, mayhap, con- 
cerning the state of General Lambert’s batteries at 
West Point. 

STEvuBEN. Zose on zis side are bad enough. I did 
not like zeir condition at all. [Produces his snuffbox 
and takes snuff. | 

Knox. Nor I. The ordnance at hand was not only 
wofully inadequate but the gunners appeared to have 
received confusing orders concerning its use. I must 
confess I was astounded at General Arnold’s queer 
orders. 

SreuBeN. So vas I. Vhy vere so many militia 
droops detached to Fishkill, nearly a day’s march avay? 

WasHineton. Their commander there explained 
*twas for cutting wood. 

STEUBEN. Yes, so vee heard. But vhy several hun- 
dred men, and at zis critical time? [Closes snuffbox 
with a sharp click. ] 

WasHineton. Clearly General Arnold anticipates 
no immediate maneuver from the enemy. General 
Arnold was ever more ready to attack than to defend. 
I must confess I trusted that the responsibilities of this 
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important post might better school him in the warfare 
of defence. 

SreuBen. Did your Excellence observe vhat ze 
boatmen in zose bateaux off Constitution Island vere 
doing ? 

WasHINGTON. They appeared to be hauling up links 
of the great chain across the river. A last preliminary 
inspection, I presume, undertaken in anticipation of 
our final scrutiny. 

STEuBEN. General Arnold hass left overmuch un- 
done until ze very last. His duty now should be to 
report in person to ze Commander-in-chief. 

WASHINGTON. Yes, *tis passing strange that he 
should absent himself at this time. 

[Enter Varick and Franxs by inner door.] 

Franks. Mistress Arnold is reviving. My sister 
and Dr. McHenry are attending her. She begs your 
Excellency to excuse her for a little while. Gentlemen, 
allow us to relieve you of your hats and pray be seated! 
General Arnold must be back here anon. Meanwhile 
let me offer you some refreshments. 

[Franks and Varick relieve the others of 
their hats and gloves, putting them on the side 
table, where ARNOLD’S hat lay earlier. VaARICK 
looks out of the open door. Business of offering 
drinks. All sit. 

Varick. Here comes the General’s orderly with an 
officer and squad of men. 

[Enters Caspar at open door. | 

Caspar. Your Excellence! Here iss Majére Tall- 
madge from Fairplonks Landing. 

[Enters TALLMADGE, sunburnt and dusty. He 
salutes. | 

TALLMADGE. Colonel Jamieson sends his compli- 
ments to your Excellency and this despatch together 
with this prisoner. [He produces a large letter. | 

[Enter three sunburnt dusty armed Conti- 
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nental soldiers with sunburnt AnpRf, fettered. | 

Caspar [wringing his hands, aside]. Mein Gott, 

mein Gott! It iss Herr Mayére André in de farmer’s 
coat. 

[While he thus exclaims WasHincton takes 
the letter from TALLMADGE, who salutes and 
stands aside. While WasHineton reads the 
letter and its enclosures, the soldiers halt near 
open door with ANDRE, who still wears SMITH’s 
coat and hat. Caspar steps forward and po- 
litely takes AnpR#’s hat off, laying it with the 
other hats. ANDRE gives a start of recognition 
at seeing Caspar. Other dusty armed soldiers 
are seen waiting outside open door. The gentle- 
men at the table pour themselves out drinks. | 

WasHINGTON [looking up from his perusal, to the 
soldiers]. Remove the prisoner’s bonds! Then wait 
outside until you are called! 

[They remove ANnvRE’s bonds. | 

Wasuineaton. Major Franks, please have their 
wants attended to. See that they are refreshed after 
their long march. 

[Franks beckons Caspar. Haeunt FRANKs, 
Caspar and the soldiers. Presently FRANKS 
re-enters unobtruswely. | 

[While sitting at the long table, perusing the 
letter, WasHineton suddenly starts, quickly 
shuffles the papers apart and holds one up to 
the light, scrutinizing tt anxiously; then drops 
it on the table with a groan. All the others 
cease their incidental business and look toward 
Wasuineton. In anguish of spit, without 
heeding them, he lays his hand on his heart and 
fetches a deep sigh. Then dropping his hand in 
profound discouragement he buries his face in 
his hands. All the others regard him with deep 
concern. | 
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[HaMILton rises and goes swiftly to WASH- 
IN@TON and bends anxiously over him. | 

[StevBEN also rises, looking intently at 
WASHINGTON. | 

Hamitton. Oh, what is the matter? Are you not 
well, sir? [He suddenly kneels by WASHINGTON’S 
chatr, exclaaming.| O my friend! My Father! 

STEUBEN [turning to McHenry]. Doctor! Haf 
you your instruments vherewiz to bleed his Excellence. 
He appears stricken. 

[McHenry, who has risen at STEUBEN’S 
words, shakes his head doubtfully. | 

WASHINGTON [ratses his head, speaking to no one 
in particular]. Aye, stricken indeed! Stricken to the 
heart! O Arnold, Arnold, what a foul blow! [Povwnt- 
ing toward the documents while HAMILTON rises slowly. | 
There, gentlemen, black on white, in his own hand- 
writing, the blackest of black treason! And this from 
him I trusted before all others as a patriot and as a 
friend! O Hamilton, O mine old comrades of Valley 
Forge, this is the darkest hour of this dreadful war. 
He, to whose hearth we came today as confiding guests, 
to whom, at his own solicitation, I had entrusted our 
lives, the safety of our country, our all, hath sold us to 
the enemy. [Hzclamations and gestures of horror 
from all.] Alas, gentlemen, ’tis a fact. General Ar- 
nold hath turned traitor. [General commotion.] 
Whom can we trust now? [General consternation. | 
These papers prove his treason beyond a doubt. I beg 
you to look them over, Generals. 

[LAFAYETTE, STEUBEN, and Knox cluster 
about him and bend over the papers, handing 
them around to each other with gestures of 
horror and consternation. | 

WasHineton [to AnDRé]. Your name, sir? 

Anpr&. John André. 

WasHineaton. Your rank and grade? 
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Anpr&. Major of royal fusiliers, adjutant-general 
to his Excellency, lLeftenant-General Sir Henry 
Clinton. 

WasHinetTon. In short, in the British service. 

Anpré. Yes, sir. In his Britannic Majesty’s 
service. 

WasHINGTON [sternly]. Where is your British uni- 
form? What means this disguise and this false pass- 
port found on your person? You were engaged in 
espionage ? 

Anpré. Sir, I am no spy. 

_Wasuineton. The appearances are against you, 
sir. 

Anprt. Nay, General, I came... 

WasHinetTon [lifting his hand]. Enough for the 
present. Anon you shall be questioned at length. [To 
TALLMADGE.| Major Tallmadge, please place yourself 
beside the prisoner and don’t let him out of your sight! 
Gentlemen, there is important business to be done 
forthwith. [He rises, whereupon all those who 
were sitting rise expectant.| Lieutenant-Colonel Var- 
ick and Major Franks! I place you in arrest. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamilton will relieve you of your 
swords. 

[Varick and FRANKS give up their swords to 
Hamitton, who puts them beside his own hat 
on the side table. | 

WasHineTon. You will remain here in your quarters 
until a court of inquiry sifts this matter. Where is 
that Hessian orderly of General Arnold? 

[Hamitton beckons through open door. En- 
ters CASPAR. | 

Caspar. At your orders, sir. 

WasHineTon. Major Tallmadge! That man is in 
arrest together with General Arnold’s two aides. 

[TattMaDGcE beckons to Caspar, who places 
himself near Varick, Franks and ANDRE, near 
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whom TALLMADGE remains. WASHINGTON turns 
to CASPAR. | 
Where did you leave General Arnold? 

Caspar. Oh, blease your Excellence, I haf done 
nuddings. 

WasHINGTON. That remains to be seen. Answer 
my question! Where did you leave General Arnold? 

Caspar. He vas riding liggedyshblid down de short 
cut to de Peverly landing yoost below here to ged indo 
his barge. 

WasHineTon. Enough! Colonel Hamilton, you 
will forthwith despatch a party of dragoons post haste 
down the river road to give the alarm at all landings to 
intercept General Arnold’s barge, if it be not too late. 
Possibly Livingston’s guard boats at Stony Point may 
yet stop the traitor. That is all, Colonel. 

[Hat Haminton by open door. Enters 
McHenry by inner door. | 

McHenry. The lady is much better. "Iwas but a 
passing spell. 

WasHineton [gravely]. Poor Margaret Shippen! 
There is worse in store for her. [Yo SreuBEN and 
Kwox.] Baron de Steuben! You and General Knox 
will kindly convey my orders to Colonel Lambert on 
the other side of the river and will inspect the state of 
our works there. Above all see at once to the chain and 
boom! No matter what contrary orders may have been 
given, the chain must on no account be taken up or dis- 
connected. Should it already have been opened, it 
must be swung across the channel again without delay. 
All of Arnold’s latest orders are herewith counter- 
manded. ‘Those troops detached by him beyond Fish- 
kill are to be recalled forthwith. I shall come over 
after you with General de Lafayette and our aides so 
soon as I shall have conducted the first essential in- 
quiry into the conduct of this British spy and his 
suspected accomplices. To your posts, generals! 
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[Ezeunt by open door StEuBEN and Knox 
after taking their hats, gloves and canes.| 

WasHINGTON. Major McHenry! In your medical 
capacity will you please attend Mistress Arnold in her 
chamber? So soon as her state of health warrants it, 
kindly acquaint her of her husband’s flight and what 
hath befallen here! 

[Lcit McHenry by inner door. Enters by 
outer door HAMILTON. | 

Hamruron. Your Excellency’s orders were trans- 
mitted. Dragoons have been despatched up and down 
the river for the apprehension of General Arnold and 
Farmer Smith of Haverstraw with his negro servant. 

Anpré. Squire Smith is innocent. So is his slave 
Onyx. As for these gentlemen here [indicates FRANKS 
and VartcK] I never saw them before. The Hessian, 
though he once served me as an orderly long ago, is 
now a runnygate from his Majesty’s service and shall 
be shot for desertion to the enemy if Baron Knyphausen 
ever gets hold of him again. 

Wasuineton [sternly]. The prisoner shall have 
full opportunity to explain and so shall the others. 
Colonel Hamilton! Please summon three of our men 
and escort General Arnold’s suspected aides to their 
quarters, where they are to remain under guard until 
called for. See that the Hessian likewise is bestowed 
in safe-keeping! [Three soldiers enter.] Marquis! 
You and I will examine this spy. 

[Through inner door exeunt HAMILTON, 
Franks, Varick and Caspar and three Cont- 
nental soldiers. TALLMADGE comes forward with 
Anpri, places himself between him and the open 
door. 

5 ail a Major Tallmadge! How came this 
prisoner into your hands? 

TatLMADGE. He was delivered to Colonel Jamieson 
at Crompond by three of our Whig citizens, who en- 
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countered him riding alone down the highway north 
of Tarrytown. When they stopped him, he first de- 
clared himself a British officer, and then, perceiving 
them to be Whigs, not Tories, as he had believed, he 
professed himself a Whig merchant, Anderson by name, 
and produced a letter of safe conduct for John Ander- 
son, merchant, signed by General Benedict Arnold at 
these headquarters. If his captors would but let him 
pass, the prisoner offered first some money, next his 
gold watch, and finally his horse and all the money he 
had on his person besides promising to pay a heavy 
ransom upon his delivery to his British friends. All 
this but sharpened their suspicions, so they searched 
him and found hidden in his boots the papers T had the 
honor to turn over to your Excellency. Thereupon 
they took him, a prisoner, to Colonel Jamieson at 
Crompond. On the way the prisoner once more offered 
them two thousand guineas, if they would let him 
escape into the British lines. Colonel Jamieson, after 
sending a despatch rider with the news to these head- 
quarters, ordered me to bring the prisoner to your 
Excellency with the papers. 

LaFayETTE, To vhere vas ze courié directed ? 

TaLtLMaDGE. To General Arnold at the Robinson 
House. 

LaFayette [to Wasuinaton]. I did see him gif 
to Général Arnold zat lettre. 

WasHInGTon [to TaLtuMaApGE]. When you return 
to Colonel Jamieson, Major, you will inform him that 
he is requested to report to me in person forthwith. 

TALLMADGE. Yes, your Excellency. 

WasHinaton. Who were the three staunch men, 
who stopped this dangerous spy and would not take his 
proffered bribes? 

TaLLMapGE. They were three of our militiamen. 
Their names are John Paulding, James VanVeart and 
David Williams. Their leader was Paulding. He it 
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was that refused to let their captive escape, no not for 
20,000 pounds. 

WasHineTon. Their names shall be reported to the 
Continental Congress as meritorious patriots. Their 
conduct merits our warmest esteen. They have pre- 
vented in all probability our suffering one of the sever- 
est strokes that could have been meditated against us. 

Laravette. Majore Tallmadge? Is it zat you had 
conversatién to ze prisonié on ze vay hizzer? 

TaLLMADGE. Yes, General. As he did to Colonel 
Jamieson before, so to me he discovered himself as 
Major André, adjutant-general of the British forces, 
but he declined to commit himself to anything further, 
preferring to explain at these headquarters. When our 
soldiers at Crompond recalled that they had seen him 
come through there the night before from Verplanks 
together with Squire Smith of Haverstraw and when 
some one recognized his coat and the horse he rode as 
belonging to Smith, the prisoner protested that Smith 
and his negro boy were innocent and that there were 
no other accomplices. 

Larayettge. Ah, oui, oui. Zey are all veree inno- 
cent. Vas zere no ozzer conversatién from ze prisonié? 

TatytMApDGE. Nothing worth repeating except that 
he asked me what I thought would be done with him. 

WasHiIneton. What did you answer? 

TattmapGE. I told him that my classmate at Yale 
College, Captain Nathan Hale of our army, who but 
recently was apprehended by the British in New York, 
was condemned by a drumhead court-martial and be- 
cause Hale was found in plain citizens’ clothes Sir 
Henry Clinton hanged him for a spy. 

LAFAYETTE. Vhat did ze prisonié say to zat? 

Tat~MapGE. Nothing. He blenched and spoke no 
more. 

[A brief pause. | 
WasHINGTON. *Tis well, Major Tallmadge, we thank 
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you for your testimony. It may be required again at 
the court-martial of Major André that is about to be 
convened. Pray refresh yourself! 

[TALLMADGE pours himself a glass of wine 
and drinks it. Enters Hamitton by tmmner 
door. | 

Hamitton. General Arnold’s aides will keep their 
quarters, your Excellency. His Hessian man hath been 
locked up in the servants’ chamber. Mistress Arnold’s 
maidservant hath undertaken to carry their meals to 
them. 

Larayerte. Rest assured she vill not let zem 
starve. Certainlee nevair her fiancé ze Hessian de- 
serteur. 

WasHineton. Colonel Hamilton! You come in 
good time to relieve Major Tallmadge, who hath all 
but finished his business here. 

TatuMapGr. My respects, your Excellency. 

[Hait TALLMADGE by open door, where he re- 
mains visible with his soldiers. HAMILTON seats 
himself between open door and ANDRE. | 

WasHineton. Let the prisoner be seated, too! 

[HamiLTon reaches for a convement chair, 
Anvrét shakes his head. | 

Anpri. No, thank you, sir. I am too well aware 
of my predicament to sit at ease. 

WasHINGTON. What do you conceive your predica- 
ment to be? 

Anpré. I am aware, sir, that appearances are 
against me. 

Wasuineton. You knew General Arnold was a 
traitor when you negotiated with him, 

Anpr&. Not a traitor, sir, but a subject of the Brit- 
ish Crown, who had decided to return to his old right- 
ful allegiance. Both Mr. Arnold and I were agreed 
that these colonies could only be benefited by returning 
to their ancient allegiance after the King’s generous 
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concessions of the most reasonable of their demands, so 
there might be peace again in his Majesty’s harassed 
dominions. 

LarayetTe. Your unique vay of establishing ze 
peace vas to haf zese fortifications conquered from us 
by force and traiterous surpreese. 

Anpré. Sir, you are a Frenchman. Since I am a 
prisoner in American hands, I prefer to be dealt with 
by Americans. 

WasHineton. The Marquis bears a commission as 
an American general. 

Larayettre. You, also, Monsieur André, bear a 
French family name. 

Anpré. I was born in Geneva, but I stand in the 
Service of his Britannic Majesty. 

Hamitton. A native of the Swiss Republic should 
have more sympathetic understanding for our princi- 
ples of liberty and our ideals of republican federation. 

[Enters by inner door Resecoa, who stands 
horrified. She 1s unobserved by WASHINGTON. | 

WasHineTon. A truce to this idle discussion. 
Major André stands before us as a British officer in 
war time, caught passing through our military lines in 
disguise and under an assumed name. On his person 
were found plans not only of our defences but a tran- 
script of one of my confidential communications reveal- 
ing the strategic plans of the French admiralty. Major 
André, I herewith order you to stand trial for espion- 
age before a general court-martial to be convened for 
this purpose. 

Anpré. I foresee my fate. Misfortune, not guilt, 
hath brought this upon me. 

[REeBEcoA gives a little cry and crumples up 
in a swoon. | 

Anprf. Poor girl! 

[He starts forward. His movement is fol- 
lowed by Hamitton. Meanwhile LAFAYETTE 
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rushes to her and picks up the unconscious girl. | 
LAFAYETTE. Pauvre demoiselle! Vere is ze docteur 
McHenry ? 
WasHINGToN [turning around surprised]. How 
came this damsei here? 
LAFAYETTE [calls loudly through opened inner door]. 
Docteur! Docteur! 
[Hnters McHenry through same door.] 
McHenry. What? Another patient? Tother up 
stairs hath only just recovered from the first shock of 
her husband’s flight. She asked to see your Excellency. 
But let me first remove this patient. 
[MoHenry carries Reprcoa out of the inner 
door. Haxeunt both.| 
WasHineton. Marquis, will you kindly go up and 
conduct Mistress Arnold down stairs to me here? 
LaFayette. Avec plaisir, mon Excellonce. [Hait 
within. | 
WasHineton. Until the prisoner is removed, he 
might as well sit. 
Anpri. No thank you. [He stands haughtily 
erect. | 
[Enters LaFayette holding inner door open.] 
Larayette. Madame! Aprés vous! 
[Praay enters. WasHineton and HAMILTON 
rise. | 
Pracy [frantically indicates ANDRA]. What? He 
here? Major André? I was not told of this. 
WASHINGTON [very kindly]. I think, Madam, that 
you may feel at rest about your husband’s safety. 
While I felt in duty bound to endeavor to stop his 
flight, it appears more than likely that he hath made 
good his escape and will soon be safely with his new 
friends. 
Prcey [stares and then shrieks madly]. Go away, 
go away! I don’t know you. 
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WASHINGTON [sympathetically]. Madam, Madam, 
I beg you to compose yourself. No harm will befall 
you. 

Preey [shrieks wildly]. Take him away! He 
wants to murder my child. 

[She turns to LarayErtes, feigning madness. | 

WasHINGTON. Poor, distracted lady. She is out of 
her mind. She should be conveyed to her chamber. 
Let Doctor McHenry attend to her there! 
[LAFAYETTE leads the disheveled Puaay 
within. Exeunt both.]| 

WasHineton. A dreadful day! I am weary near 
unto death. None the less we must not shirk our duty 
to our country. See that the prisoner is removed to 
safe keeping! He is to be guarded day and night until 
his trial, but let him enjoy consistent with security all 
indulgence and civility befitting his military rank. 
After you have turned him over to Major Tallmadge, 
please follow me over to West Point together with 
General de Lafayette. You will find me at Fort Arnold 
with Generals Knox and Baron de Steuben. Together 
we must brace ourselves to face the worst. 

[Hzit WasHineton by outer door, taking his 
hat and gloves. ANDRE sinks into a chair in an 
attitude of surrender. HaAmMiIttTon lays a sym- 
pathetic hand on ANvRE’s shoulder. | 

Hamitton. You, too, must brave your fate. After 
all, what you did was in your line of duty. [He pours 
two glasses of wine, offering one to ANDRE who takes 
ait listlessly. | 

Anpr&é frising]. I thank you. '[They drain their 
glasses.| ’*Tis not death I fear, only I should have 
preferred a soldier’s death in open battle. 

[While Anpr& still speaks, HAMILTON has 
beckoned to TALLMADGE outside, who enters 
through open door with squad of armed soldiers. 
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They take AnvDRm in their midst. HAMILTON 
hands ANDRE his hat with a bow.]| 
TALLMADGE. Thus, likewise, felt my friend, Nathan 
Hale. Come, Major! [To the soldiers.] Close up! 
Forward, march! 
[Hxzeunt all through open door. | 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 
SCENE I 


Time: Afternoon, October, 1780. [One month later.] 
Place: Ineutenant-General Clinton’s residence in 
New York. A handsomely furnished reception 
room. Practicable outer and inner doors, a window 
near outer door, a side table and five or six chairs 
with a little table. Discovered at rise: 

Onyx [tn a lackey’s lwery with white wig, setting 
the room to rights. At a knock from outer door, he 
opens it]. Good evening, Colonel Robinson! 

[Enters RoBINSON in a colonel’s green uniform 
of British loyalists, with hat and gloves, of which 
Onyx relieves him, putting them on side table. | 

Rosrnson. Hello, Onyx! Is Sir Henry Clinton at 
home? 

Onyx. Yessuh, Suh Henry am at home. He will 
be right down. 

Rosinson [seating himself where he can look out of 
the window, which gwes on the street]. Well, Onyx, 
how do you like your new place and master? 

Onyx. Ah likes dem rite well. 

Rosinson. Better than the Haverstraw farm, eh? 

Onyx. Yessuh. Sir Henry am a kind massa an’ a 
powerful big general. Sir Henry he can make or break 
anybody he takes a mind to in all dis big army. Not 
a day passes dat Suh Henry don’t gib no premotion to 
somebody. [Draws close to Ropinson.| He’s done 
premoted me from hossboy to be his waitinman at de 
doh. Yessuh, dats mah latest premotion. 
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Ropinson [slaps Onyx on the back, laughing]. 
I’m glad to find you promoted to so exalted a post. 
[He hands him a coin.| I mustn’t deprive you of the 
emoluments of your new dignity. 

Onyx [pocketing the coin]. No depravity, suh, no 
depravity. 

RoBinson [[cocking his head]. I’m not so sure of 
that. Now, before you call Sir Henry, I would like to 
hear some of the particulars of your experiences up 
river with the rebels in Haverstraw and Tappan. How 
did you get away from there? After General Arnold 
joined us on the Vultwre we heard that the rebels 
locked you up in Tappan together with your old 
master. 

Onyx. Not zackly together wif de Squiah, but at 
de same time. Dey done let me loose when dey found 
ah was only a hossboy an’ had no han’ nohow wif de 
Squiah’s doins wif poh Major André. Leastwise dat 
was what ah dun tole dem. De Squiah, when his time 
cum to stan’ trial, he gabe me my freedom an’ he gabe 
me five dollars to run away down de ribber. An’ den 
his brudder heah in de city got me dis job heah wif 
Suh Henry. 

Ropinson. Did they want you to testify against 
your old master at his trial in Tappan? 

Onyx. No, sah. Ah nevah felt testy agin’ de 
Squiah, an’ dey knows it; so dey say ah be only a poh 
no account slave dat has nuffin but hoss sense. 

Rosinson. So you were not at Squire Smith’s trial? 

Onyx. O, yessuh, ah wuz dere shu enuf, but de 
gyards at de doh wouldn’t let me in. 

Rozinson. What did you do then? 

Onyx. Ah jes done nuffin. Jes eat an’ drink an’ 
hab a good time hangin’ aroun’ in de village til dey 
set de Squiah free. 

Rosinson. Were you there when Major André was 
executed ? 
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Onyx. Nosuh, but ah seen him hung. He shu died 
a brave man. 

Ropinson. Poor André. He was indeed a gallant 
gentleman. I should never have let him leave the 
Vulture that night. 

Onyx. Praps ah better tell Suh Henry you am here, 
Colonel ? 

Ropinson. Yes, go and announce me to his Ex- 
cellency ! 

[Hait Onyx by inner door. Shortly enters 
by same door CLINTON. | 

RoBrinson [rising]. Good evening, Sir Henry! 

CLINTON. Good evening, Colonel! Pray resume 
your seat! [Both sit. CuLinton produces a snuff bor 
and offers his guest a pinch, then takes one himself.| 

Rosinson. I hear that Mistress Arnold is expected 
here today. 

Crrnton. Yes. They have let her out of Phila- 
delphia at last. She might have saved herself much 
trouble, had she accepted Mr. Washington’s offer to let 

her join her husband here at once. I understand 
Washington gave her free choice to go unmolested 
wherever she chose. “I'was a gentlemanly offer, begad. 

Ropinson. Yes, she would have done better to 
follow her husband down the river. I heard the 
Pennsylvania Council searched her chamber and her 
father’s house in Philadelphia. *Tis a wonder to me 
those fanatic Whigs didn’t jail her and Judge Shippen 
as well. 

Ciinton. If she be half so winsome as she was when 
our young officers danced attendance on her before we 
left Philadelphia, she will be a welcome addition to our 
social circles here. Lady Ackland and Baroness 
Riedesel must beware their vogue. 

Rosinson [glancing out of the window]. Here 
comes General Arnold himself. [A knock at the outer 
door. | 
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CLINTON. Come in! 

[Enters by outer door ARNOLD in his new 
British uniform with hat, gloves and cane.] 

ARNOLD. Good evening, your Excellency! Good 
evening, Colonel! 

[RoBrnson rises and bows. CLINTON remains 
seated. | 

Cuinton [negligently]. Good evening, General! 
Will you remain? 

[ARNOLD, visibly nettled, lays aside his things 
and seats himself, while CLINTON offers another 
pinch of snuff to Ropinson and takes one him- 
self without offering it to ARNOLD. | 

Cuinton. What news of Mistress Arnold? My 
last tidings were she was changing posthorses at 
Newark. 

ARNOLD [very much on his dignity]. She hath 
arrived here in good time and means to present her- 
self anon to your Excellency. 

Cuinton. She shall be most welcome. I trust her 
journey from Philadelphia hath not fatigued her 
unduly. 

ARNOLD. No, thank goodness. Neither her nor the 
child. I come to announce her and on my own be- 
half to solicit anew some suitable employment in the 
field. 

Cuinton. ’Tis not opportune. Now be reasonable, 
Arnold! I have done for you all that I could by obtain- 
ing for you his Majesty’s commission as a brigadier and 
by suffering you to attempt that futile levy of deserters 
from the ranks of the rebels. Your proclamation 
calling for deserters from the Continental ranks, your 
old comrades, hath proved a woful miscarriage. Where 
are your promised thousands of turncoats? [ARNOLD 
winces.| Notwithstanding all the funds I placed at 
your disposal you failed in a month’s time to raise as 
many levies of American volunteers to our cause as 
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Colonel Robinson here raised in a short week on his 
own money. 

ARNnoLp [bitterly]. Far be it from me to compete 
with our friend, the Colonel. It never was my ambi- 
tion to be a recruiting officer. All I ask is to lead in 
the field. 

Cuinton. If you cannot attract followers, how can 
you expect to lead them? 

ARNOLD [with suppressed fury]. Is that your last 
answer, Sir Henry? 

Cuinton. Tut, tut, man! Why so _ impatient? 
Now that lovely Mistress Arnold hath come with your 
child, you should be content to settle down in this city 
for a while. The purse his Majesty’s government 
graciously bestowed upon you should suffice to keep 
your fair lady in ribbands and laces. I trust she may 
not scowl at me, as doth her ingrate husband. 

ARNOLD [rising wmpatiently|. Ingrate, forsooth! 
This is too much. 

[[CLInton produces his snuffboxr and leisurely 
takes a pinch. | 

Roprnson [glancing out of the window]. Here 
comes Mistress Arnold. 

[Cuinton and Roprinson rise expectant. A 
tap at outer door. CLINTON pockets his snuff- 
box and hastens to open the door. | 

Cirnton [effusively]. Welcome to New York, 
Mistress Arnold! 

[Enters by same door Puaey in travelling 
attire. She curtstes, after which she lets 
CuinTon kiss her hand.] 

Pracy. My respects to your Excellency. [She 
extends her hand to Rosinson, who kisses it.| And 
here is our old friend, Colonel Robinson. 

[Ropinson brings her a chair. They all sit.] 

Crinton. I trust, madam, your journey was not too 
fatiguing. 
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Pregy. Oh, no. I feared it might tire the child, 
but he slept most of the way in the postcoach. 

Ropinson. How did you leave the Judge and 
Mistress Shippen? 

Preey. Thank you, quite well, though we all wept 
at parting. 

Cuinton. *T'won’t be for long. Soon we shall put~ 
down this rebellion and then Philadelphia will be only 
too glad to welcome you home. 

Ropinson. Yes, and then we shall all come into 
our own. Then Susanna and I hope to welcome you 
and all your charming family under our roof, not only 
here but also in the Highlands and at Philips Manor 
up the river. If only our houses there are left stand- 
ing by those raggamuffin rebels. O dear, dear, to think 
of the losses in property I may have to suffer there. 

Cuinton [smilingly produces his snuffbox and offers 
it in vain to Praay, next to RoBINsoNn and then takes 
a pinch himself]. Speaking of West Point, dear Mis- 
tress Arnold, do tell us of your last experience there! 
We received but confused accounts from our spies. 

Preey. I, too, can tell but a muddled story. After 
my husband’s departure thence I was too upset to take 
in all that was happening around me. Mr. Washing- 
ton was very kind. He offered to have me conveyed to 
your lines or to my father’s house in Philadelphia. 
As you know, I chose the latter. 

Cuinton. They say poor Jack André was confronted 
with you at your bedside. 

Pracy. No, I merely happened to come down to the 
dining room, whilst they had him there, a prisoner. I 
knew then, from what Benedict had told me, that 
Major André was a doomed man. So did my friend, 
Becky Franks, poor girl! It nigh broke her heart. 

Crinton. Did you leave the Highlands before 
André’s court-martial at Tappan? 

Pracy. Yes, your Excellency. But we heard all 
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about it, after I had left the Highlands. Underway at 
Paramus in New Jersey I first heard of the trial and its 
sad outcome from Madame Prévost and Colonel Aaron 
Burr, who escorted me part way to Philadelphia. 

ARNOLD. What did Burr tell you? 

Preey. Colonel Burr pretended to be our friend, 
but I had rather not dwell on his words and conduct. 
His importunities were so unchivalrous and ungentle- 
manly, I was fain to dispense with his escort. 

ARNOLD. The young scoundrel! If ever I meet 
Burr again, I shall call him to account, as an arrant 
cur. 

Rosinson. The youth was ever a libertine and a 
ruffler, who will come to no good end. 

[Enters Onyx from inner door with tray, 
bearing decanter and glasses. Business of re- 
freshments offered all arownd.] 

ARNoLD. What of my aides, Franks and Varick? 

Precy. They were all in trouble when I left them, 
even down to Caspar, your Hessian orderly; but I 
learned they all got off and were set free again. I was 
much relieved to hear it, for poor Becky’s sake as well 
as her brother’s. She was in despair, poor girl, at 
Major André’s fate. I left my maid Bridget with her, 
since Bridget would not follow me here. She pro- 
fesseth herself a confirmed Whig, but the truth is she 
wants to remain within reach of her Hessian suitor. 

Curnton. Onyx, go fetch that little picture of a 
lady I left lying on my desk upstairs! 

Onyx. Yassuh, ah knows whar you left hit. 

[Hzit ONYx with tray by inner door. | 

ArnoLtp. What became of Caspar after they set him 
free again? 

Preay. Bridget told me he was taken into the 
personal service of Baron de Steuben. Once this war 
is over, Caspar and Bridget mean to get married and 
settle down on a land grant. 
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Cuinton. No Hessian deserter and turncoat need 

hope for any royal land grant. 
[ ARNOLD winces. | 

Preey [hastily]. ’Tis not a royal grant I meant, 
sir, but one from the Continental Congress that those 
young lovers have set their hearts on. 

Curnton. A vain hope I call that. We shall soon 
scatter that Congress to the four winds. But you, 
madam, have come just in time to join in our social 
festivities. Our young sprigs of nobility will be over- 
joyed to find a new star added to their galaxy of 
beauties. You will be the sensation of our next ball. 

Preaey. I had hoped to follow my husband to the 
field. 

Ciinton. What? Like dauntless Baroness Riedesel 
and Lady Ackland? ’Tis not to be thought of. My 
younger officers would never forgive me, should I suffer 
so divine a dancer of the minuet to depart from our 
midst. For that very reason I could not grant your 
husband’s request to take the field so soon. 

ARNOLD. *T'was not a question of my wife’s company, 
but of fitting employment for my military rank, so 
disappointingly reduced in grade. Again I beg you 
most earnestly, Sir Henry, to appoint me to an active 
command in the field. 

Curnton. Nay, nay. It shall not be said of me that 
I sent into the field of death and carnage the husband 
of so fair a lady, as did old King David with Uriah, 
the husband of fair Bathsheba. ’Tis best that you 
both remain here with us in New York. 

Preey. Sir Henry, if you would indeed please me 
and earn my heartfelt gratitude, I entreat you to let my 
husband have his wish and to allow me to accompany 
him in the field. 

Curnton. ’Tis hard, what you ask of me, for ’twill 
deprive us of your gracious presence, but, begad madam, 
I can refuse you nothing. General Arnold shall take 
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his brigade wherever he can do most damage to the 
rebels. Since you wish it, you also are free to follow 
your husband to the wars. 

Arnotp. I thank your Excellency. 

Curnton. You must thank your fair lady, not me; 
for ’tis all her doing. 

Preeey. We thank your Excellency. [She curtsies. 
CLINTON kisses her hand and leads her back to her 
chair. | 

[Enters ONYX with Peggy’s miniature. ] 

Onyx. Here am dat little picture, Suh Henry. 

[Bait by inner door. | 

CLINTON. Madam, this exquisite portrait was found 
among the late Major André’s effects in his quarters. 
I deem it fitting to return it to you. 

Praey [taking the minature from him]. Again I 
thank your Excellency for your thoughtfulness. 
[Looks wistfully at the miniature.| Poor Jack André! 
[She tucks the miniature into her bosom. | 

Cuinton. What say you, Colonel? Shall we brigade 
your regiment of loyalists with General Arnold’s and 
Tarleton’s new levies? 

Rosinson [rises and fetches his hat and gloves]. I 
am ever at your Excellency’s command. Whenever you 
deign to send me your new orders you shall find me and 
my volunteers ready to take the field. [He bows low 
to Pracy.] My compliments, madam. [He bows 
slightly to ARNo~D and more ceremoniously to 
Curnton.|] My respects, gentlemen. '[They all return 
his salutes. | 

Curnton. My regards to Mistress Robinson and 
your fair daughters, Colonel. 

Rosrnson [having opened the outer door]. Here 
comes Lord Lauderdale. Good evening, your lordship. 
[Hzit Roprnson, enters LAUDERDALE. | 

LAUDERDALE. Good evening, Sir Harry! 

Cuinton. Glad to see you, mylord. Let me present 
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your lordship to the new beauteous star of our firma- 
ment, of whom you have heard such enthusiastic praises. 
Madam, his lordship, the Earl of Lauderdale. 
[LauDERDALE bows deeply. Praey curtsies and then 
gives him her hand, which he kisses.| And this, my- 
lord, is General Arnold, but lately entered into his 
Majesty’s service, as your lordship will have heard. 

ArRNoLD [bows and steps forward, extending his 
right hand. LAuDERDALE stands haughtily erect and 
pointedly puts both hands behind his back. ARNOLD 
stammers.| What, what, means this, mylord? 

LAUDERDALE [turning from him to Cuinton]. I 
will not shake hands with an apostate. 

Cuinton. Come, come, mylord! Consider the ugly 
meaning of that word! 

LAUDERDALE. I mean just what I say. I have no 
stomach for turncoats. 

ARNOLD [furiously]. You shall answer me for this 
insult, mylord.. This very day my seconds shall call 
on you. Hither you apologize or accept my challenge. 

CLINTON [rising]. Mylord, this will never do. 
Consider the lady’s feelings! For her sake I insist you 
owe an apology. 

LAUDERDALE [lightly]. You are right, Sir Harry. 
[He turns to Pracy.] Madam, I beg you to accept my 
apology for causing you any distress. 

[Prcey bows her head graciously. | 

ARNOLD. ‘To me you owe your apology, mylord. 
*Tis me you insulted. 

LAUDERDALE [ignores ARNOLD. To CuLinToNn]. If 
he insists on fighting, let him send me his seconds. 
They will find me ready for a meeting on the field of 
honor. As the challenged party I shall choose pistols. 
But let him understand, I shall fire in the air, for I 
won’t waste a good bullet on a renegade turncoat. 

ARNOLD [beside himself with rage]. ’Tis not to be 
borne. Sir Henry, I cannot brook such words under 
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your roof. [He seizes his hat and cane and takes 
Preey by the arm.] Come, Margaret! We cannot 
remain in this man’s presence after so deadly an insult 
from him. I must find me a second at once. [PEGey 
curtstes to CLINTON, whtle ARNOLD at the door sweeps 
his hat.| Good night, your Excellency! [CLiInTon 
returns their salutes.] Until we meet again, mylord. 

LAUDERDALE | nonchalantly]. Whenever and wherever 

you say. 
[Hxeunt ARNOLD and Pxcey.] 

Cuinton. What made you do it, Maitland? And 
right before her too. 

LavuperDaLe. I couldn’t help it, Harry. When I 
saw the damned renegade standing there in our uniform 
it turned my stomach. I don’t see how you can abide 
to have such a despicable traitor about you after the 
murder of poor André. 

Curnton [producing his snuffbor and offering 
LAUDERDALE some|. You must concede that his pretty 
wife is worth having about. Poor Jack André thought 
so, anyway. He always had a pretty taste in women. 
Apart from that, we should encourage, not discourage 
treason among the rebels. I also cannot abide a traitor, 
but our enemy’s betrayal of his own cause suits me well. 
As I once heard an actor declaim in a Spanish play: 
“Let treason thrive, but not the traitor!” [He takes 
LAUDERDALE jovially by the arm.] Come inside with 
me, Maitland, and help me crack a bottle of Amontil- 
lado on this Spanish sentiment. Before you seek a sec- 
ond for your duello, we will drink a bumper to pretty 
Peggy, the woman in the case. 

LAUDERDALE [pokes CLINTON in the ribs]. Devilish 
pretty Peggy, ha, ha! Cherchez la Femme for men’s 
hidden motives ! 

[Hxeunt both by inner door. | 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 
SCENE II 


Afternoon, early September, 1781, a year later. 
Fort Nonsense near New London. Interior of the 
topmost redoubt of Fort Nonsense, overlooking the 
town and river of New London [Connecticut], 
with gun embrasures and traces of recent hasty 
evacuation. Scattered about are abandoned mus- 
kets, cannon balls, pikes, a broken drum and the 
like. At one side 1s an open sally-port with a 
battered down door. Discovered at rise: ARNOLD 
in British brigadier-general’s field uniform, wear- 
ing his hat and sword, peers through a long spy- 
glass. Enters by sally-port RoBinson in dark 
green field uniform with hat and sword. He enters 
an a matter-of-fact way without saluting. ARNOLD 
lowers his spy-glass and turns toward RoBINson. 

ARnoLD. What? Back already, Colonel? What 
news from across the river? I see the rebel flag still 
flying over yonder fort. 

Rosinson. There was a parley. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eyre summoned the Yankees in Fort Tressle to sur- 
render or take the consequences. 

Arno~p. You have the name wrong. ’Tis Fort 
Griswold, named after Matthew Griswold, the old 
Governor of this colony. But what was their answer? 

Ropinson. The Yankee officer in command replied: 
“We shan’t surrender. Let the consequences be what 
they may.” 

ARNOLD. Upon his head then the consequences. 
Who commands Fort Griswold? 
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Ropinson. One Ledyard. He calls himself a 
colonel. 

Arnoutp. William Ledyard, mayhap? 

Ropinson. Yes, that was the name. 

ArnoLtp. He is one of the select-men of Groton 
Village across the river. JI knew him well when I lived 
here in New London. I wonder whether his sons are 
with him now. Anyway he can’t hold that fort long 
with his handful of raw minutemen. Its fall is but 
a foregone conclusion, as was our easy capture of Fort 
Trumbull and this forlorn redoubt. 

Rosrnson. I hear the Yankees call this place “Fort 
Folly.” 

Arnotp. No, “Fort Nonsense.” When we entered 
here I found an impudent placard, saying: “Welcome 
to Fort Nonsense, God damn you.” *Tis well named, 
by Heck. I never saw more nonsensical bulwarks. 
These Connecticut nutmegs are none too hard to crack, 
eh? 

Rosinson. Yes, Fort Trumbull was a walk-over for 
my men and our nimble Hessians. 

Arnoutp. You had no losses? 

Roprnson. None worth mentioning. Thanks to 
your well laid plans the Yankees were completely taken 
by surprise and abandoned the fort after their first 
wild shots. They did not even take the time to spike 
their cannons. 

Arnotp. Too bad those Fort Trumbull guns can’t 
be raised enough to drop some high angle balls over 
the river into Fort Griswold and Groton Village! On 
the other hand we appear to be safe here from Ledyard’s 
longrange guns. J am glad of it, for I have sent word 
back to our flagship for Peggy to come ashore and meet 
me here. I want her to meet my sister at her house 
down in the town. . 

Ropinson. 7Tis rather a long way up the hill from 
our landing place near the light-house. 
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ARNOLD. Yes, it is. Therefore I demanded saddle 
horses for her from my old New London neighbor, 
James Tilly. He made a comical wry face thereat. 

Rozrnson. Who escorts Mistress Arnold up from 
the landing? 

Arnotp. Lord Dalrymple. 

Ropinson. Does he know New London? 

ARNOLD. No, ’tis not necessary. The road from 
the beach is plain. The young lord can be trusted with 
man’s work. At the time of that futile encounter with 
Lord Lauderdale, last month, I wanted Dalrymple to 
act as my second, only he was not available then. 

Rogpinson. Since you mention that regrettable 
encounter, General, pray tell me how the young 
earl’s apology was obtained. I never got the hang 
of it. 

ARNOLD [scowling]. ’Twas a most unsatisfactory 
affair from first to last. Lord Lauderdale, as the 
challenged party, had the first shot and fired in the air. 
Then, of course, I did not feel free to kill him as years 
ago I killed that insolent ship’s officer in Honduras, 
who dared to curse me for a Connecticut Yankee. So 
my seconds insisted on a palaver with the earl until the 
youngster finally repeated his previous apology for 
ruffling my wife’s feelings, though he still would not 
take my hand. I was by no means satisfied, but my 
seconds pronounced it sufficient, so what could I do but 
accept it? 

Ropinson. Here comes Mistress Arnold. 

[Enters through sallyport Pray in riding 
habit with hat.] 

ArNoLD. Welcome, my Peggy, to Fort Nonsense 
and New London! 

Praay. My congratulations, Colonel Robinson, on 
the brave conduct of your volunteers. I hear Fort 
Trumbull was an easy capture. 
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Ropinson. Yes, all but bloodless on this side of the 
river and belike as easy on tother bank. 

Precey. So Lord Dalrymple told me during our 
ride up from the beach. He is crossing the river now 
to be present at the expected capitulation. 

Roxsinson. I, too, must go down to the river bank 
to hear the latest news. My respects, madam. [zit 
by sallyport. | 

Pracy. Is your sister safe? 

ARNOLD. Surely. There hath been no fighting in 
the town. Only some drunkenness and looting. I have 
sent for her and for James Tilly. 

Preay. *T'would be a pleasure for me to learn to 
know her. 

ARNOLD. While we wait, let me show you some of 
my old home land. [He draws her to an embrasure. | 
Yonder, fourteen miles up the river lies the town of 
Norwich, where I was born. Down there in New 
London town you can see the house where I lived 
awhile as a lad. There is my sister’s house. There 
the church, where we worshipped, and there the little 
schoolhouse where I went to school. Over there in 
Winthrop Cove you can get a glimpse of the ancient 
town mill. That ship in the river is Captain Salton- 
stall’s Minerva. Anchored next to her is his recent 
prize, the Hannah from London, which was captured 
by the rebels underway to New York to bring our 
officers their latest supplies from England. Yonder 
lies Waterford, Lime and Nyantic Bay. Here close 
at hand you look upon Fort Trumbull, which fell so 
easy a prey to Robinson’s regiment. Yonder across the 
Thames lies Groton Village and Fort Griswold above 
it. [Noise of distant cannon shots.| What’s that? 
Fort Griswold is firing again. [He snatches up his spy- 
glass.| See the smoke of the cannon fire? Hear the 
crackle of the musquetry! Begad, Peggy, you have 
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come just in time to witness the storming of Fort 
Griswold by our 40th and 54th regulars and by my 
New Jersey levies. Soon that rebel flag must come 
down. 
[ Noise of distant shots. He passes the spyglass 
to Prcey, who looks through 1t.] 

Pracy. Who hath charge over there? 

Arnoup. Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre. With him are 
Majors Montgomery and Bromfield and Captain Beck- 
with, Lord Dalrymple’s friend. 

Praey. What I mean is who is holding the fort for 
the Yankees? 

Arnoutp. A former friend of mine, Select-man 
Ledyard of Groton. 

Preey. ’Tis dreadful to behold. So much fierce 
shooting and smoke of battle. To think that every 
flash means a deadly bullet! I fear me, many brave 
men are breathing their last. [Noise of distant shots. ] 

Arnoup. Ledyard and his miserable militia must be 
made to rue this senseless resistance. He hadn’t the 
ghost of a chance with his handful of ragamuffins 
against three of our picked regiments. 

Pracy. Still he is a brave man and I hope he may 
be spared. 

Arnotp. Not if I have my way about it. I told 
Colonel Eyre and his officers to give no quarter, should 
our summons to surrender be refused by the rebels, 
Their blood is upon their own heads. 

Preay. Look! Their flag hath been shot down. 
[Noise of distant shots. ] 

Arnotp. Splendid! Splendid! [He takes the tel- 
escope from Pxraey. | 

Puaay. There it flutters again. [Noise of distant 
shots. | 

ARNOLD [looks through his spyglass|. Some Yankee 
is waving it from a pike. Down it goes. There’s an 
end to him. 
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Preaey [covers her eyes]. Poor, brave fellow! 
[Noise of shots.] 

ARNOLD [ezults]. There rises our British standard 
in its place. Fort Griswold is ours. Methinks I hear 
our men cheering. 

Praey. Oh, look, Benedict! That cloud of smoke 
in the river! The big ship is afire. 

[Dark smoke rises in background, increasing 
in volume, followed by a steady red glow.] 

ARNOLD. Yes, I gave orders to have the Minerva 
fired, likewise the Hannah, and all the shipping in the 
harbor, since our time here is too short for bringing 
them away. 

Praey. How dreadful! They are all in flames. 

Arnotp. I am only sorry that so many of the 
Yankee ships escaped up the river. Over a dozen, 
they say. 

Preaey. Look, Benedict! The flying sparks are 
setting fire to those warehouses. O dear, O dear! The 
fire is spreading. 

ARNOLD [evults]. Let it spread! Now these cant- 
ing Puritans have something to remember me for. 
[He folds his arms and gloats over the glow. ] 

- Peeay. How can you bear it, Benedict? Your old 
home! 

ARNOLD [fiercely]. Just because it was my home, 
and because I hate them all. The men of my own 
colony were the first to turn against me. See, there 
goes the church up in smoke, and the courthouse with 
the jail. I know every house that’s burning. There 
goes the Saltonstall mansion and the house of Ichabod 
Powers and of Deacon Green. That row of low dwell- 
ings burning so brightly they call the Widow’s Row. 
I know every one of them—the Widow Hancock, the 
Widow Buckley and the Widow Skinner and the Widow 
Rogers. Let them all add their widow’s mite to the 
giant bonfire. 
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Preey. O Benedict! How can you? 

Arnotp. At last I have my revenge on all these 
puritanical Whigs. 

Precy. But not all are Whigs. Some, you know, 
were Tories and our friends. When the whole town 
burns, they too must suffer. See, the shingled house 
you said was your sister’s, hath also caught fire! 

ARNOLD [turns his spyglass toward the smoke and 
glow]. She must have left her house some time since. 
I dare say she had it insured for a handsome sum. 
All the town is empty of folk now. There goes Jim 
Tilly’s mansion in flames. It cost him a pretty penny, 
I warrant. Many a time I have shoved my knees 
under his mahogany. 

Preey. This will turn all Connecticut Tories against 
us. 
Arnot. Let it! I crave no friends in the old 
colony that never requited me for all I did in her 
service. I would rather have the Yankees fear than 
befriend me. Let them remember me with curses, as 
I remember them. 

[Enters Rosinson by sallyport, breathless 
and perturbed. | 

Roprnson. General! We know not how this hap- 
pened. Were these your orders? 

ARNOLD [folds his arms]. Behold Benedict Arnold’s 
beacon ! 

Roprnson. I was loth to believe it. *T'will provoke 
serious reprisals against our own property elsewhere, 
mayhap along the Hudson River. The loss is in- 
calculable. 

Arnoutp. So much the better! What tidings from 
over the river? 

Rozsrnson. Fort Griswold is ours. 

Arnot. Tis plain, with our flag flying over it. 

Ropinson. Alas! our losses were grievous. The 
carnage was dreadful. 
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Precy [wringing her hands]. Alas! I feared as 
much. 

ARNOLD [impatiently]. Speak sir, let me know the 
worst! 

Roprnson. Colonel Eyre fell at the head of his 
regiment. Major Montgomery was killed by a pike 
thrust while storming the breach. Over two hundred 
of our men lie killed and wounded. But the rebels 
got their punishment. 

ARNOLD. What was it? 

Roprnson. Nearly all the Griswold garrison lies 
dead. No quarter was given to the Yankees when they 
at length surrendered and threw themselves upon our 
mercy. 

Preey. Oh, dreadful! 

ARNOLD [rubs his hands]. What of Ledyard, their 
leader? 

Roxsrnson. When our men scaled the ramparts and 
broke into the fort, after Colonel Eyre and Major Mont- 
gomery had fallen, the surviving Yankees threw up 
their hands. Their commander, Colonel Ledyard, 
lowered his sword in token of surrender. Our Major 
Bromfield asked him: “Do you command this fort?” 
Then the Yankee colonel answered “Sir, I had the 
honor, but now you have it.” Thereupon he handed 
Major Bromfield his sabre, hilt foremost. Bromfield, 
mindful of your orders of no quarter, Sir, seized the 
damned Yankee’s sword with his left hand and ran 
him through with it. He fell dead on the spot. Then 
our men cheered and fired vollies into the miserable 
Yankees till they all lay dead in a heap. They say 
the place ran with blood. 

Preay [covers her eyes with her hands]. Oh, Oh! 

Arnotp. Serves them right! How many rebels 
were killed? 

Roprnson. Then and there about eighty of them. 
Previously about a dozen. 
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ArNoLtD. ’Tis well. Whence had you this report, 
Colonel ? 

Roprnson. From Lord Dalrymple and from Captain 
Beckwith of Major Bromfield’s Battalion. 

[While Ropinson speaks, two ragged and 
smoke-stained Continental soldiers, armed with 
pikes, appear unobserved in the sallyport. One 
of them, Tom Martaok, rushes at ARNOLD with 
levelled pike. | 

Tom. Throw up thine hands, traitor! 

[His comrade also rushes forward, but Ros- 
INSON, who has drawn his sword, strikes up the 
soldier's pike and points his sword at the soldier's 
breast, causing him to drop his pike and throw 
up his hands. Meanwhile Praey shrieks. | 

Preay. On your guard, Benny! 

[ She seizes Tom MAtTtaonr’s levelled pike with 
both hands and clings to it. A short struggle, 
during which ARNOLD draws his sword, while 
Rosinson draws a pistol from his breast pocket 
with his left hand and powmts it at Tom 
MATLACK. | 

Tom [seeing the odds are against him leaves his pike 
in Puaay’s hand, saying]. I give up. Thee hath the 
better of me. 

ARNOLD | takes off his sword-sash and with it trusses 
Tom’s elbows behind his back, while RoBinson does the 
same thing to the other man]. Begad! Tis Sergeant 
Matlack of Philadelphia. The Fighting Quaker’s son. 
You remember, Peggy, how he was too proud to fetch 
the barber. [Zo Tom.] How came you here? 

Tom. We were posted on guard up here and hid in 
the casemates when Fort Trumbull surrendered and thy 
men broke in here. Seeing thee alone here, without 
thy following, we planned to take thee dead or alive. 

ARNOLD. Had you got me alive, what would ye have 
done with me? 
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Tom. We would have turned thee over to Colonel 

Ledyard. 

_ ARNOLD. What might he have done with me, were 
I his. prisoner? 

Tom. As I know him, he would have cut off thy 
lame leg that was wounded when thee was fighting for 
our liberties, to bury it with all the honors of war, after 
which he would have hung the rest of thy carcass on a 
traitor’s gibbet. 

ArnoLtp [furious]. Your Colonel Ledyard, whom 
you boast would do this to me, now lies dead over in 
ort Griswold, with his own sword in his breast. As 
for you damned Whigs, you also shall die like dogs. 

Tom [defiant]. I had rather die any death than be 
in thy boots, a traitor to our country. 

Arnoup. Not another word! 

Tom. A few more words before I die. Don’t think 
that all this burning and killing will avail thee at this 
late day. The tyrant cause is doomed. Even now 
General Washington and General Lafayette are closing 
upon Lord Cornwallis in the Virginias. [Both ArNoLD 
and RopInson exchange glances of consternation.| He 
cannot escape them. Before thee can sail back to New 
York, Cornwallis will be cut off from all support and it 
will be all up with him, the last hope of England in 
this free land. 

Ropinson [to Prcey]. If this be true we have 
indeed lost everything. Poor Susanna! 

Preay. And poor Benedict! 

Tom. There lie all thy proud plans and schemes in 
ashes. All thy black treason will ever bring thee is 
bitter humiliation and disgrace. 

Arnotp. Enough! Enough! Take him _ away, 
Colonel Robinson! See to it that these two assassins 
meet with the stern punishment due them under our 
martial law! Come, Peggy! Our men are falling back 
to our boats and we, too, must return to the flagship. 
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If, what that Quaker lad said about Cornwallis’ plight 
is true, all is lost and I am done with Connecticut and 
America forever. 

Preey. Yes, all is lost, but me you can count on, 
though everything fail us. I will stick to you, Benedict, 
even to the bitter end. 

ARNOLD. Come! Where did you leave your horses? 

[He draws Praay away with him toward the 
sallyport while RoBINSON pushes his two 
prisoners in the same direction. } 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 
SCENE III 


Time: Forenoon, June, 1801. [Twenty years later.| 
Place: Axpnow’s house in London. Discovered 
at rise: Front garden of a neat town house on 
Cavendish Square in London. In the foreground 
a gorden bench with a back to it. At one side of 
the garden or in the rear Arnow’s house with a 
practicable front door, from which steps lead into 
the garden. 

[Enter from Annowtn’s house Pecey, now 40 
years old, in « simple dress, leading by the hand 
her little boy WitLy, who carries a hoople and 
short stick, while Procy carries his battledore 
and shuttlecock. Pracy lays the playthings on 
the bench. | 

Prccy. Now, Willy, I shall leave you here to play. 

You must stay in the garden and not run into the 

street. When Papa comes out, you must be a good boy 

and not bother Papa. You must remember that Papa 
is not well. 
Wry. Yes, Mama, I will be a good boy. 

[Brit Puacy into the house. Witty plays 
about. Enter from house Pecey and ARNo xp, 
in civilian attire, now grown old and gray, using 
two cones. Praay, who carries some letters in 
her hand ond a light rug, helps Arnoxp to the 
bench. | 

Pyeocy, Here in the fresh air you will rest more at 
137 
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ease. Don’t let Willy bother you! Let me make you 
more comfortable! [She tucks the rug over his knees. | 
The postman hath brought some letters. Shall I read 
them to you? 

[Witty plays about unmindful of them.] 

ARNOLD [querulous]. No, just tell me who wrote 
them and what they are about! 

Preey [opens a letter]. One is from our boy James 
at Gibraltar. He is doing well in the service, fighting 
the French and appears a favorite of General O’ Hara, 
who now hath promoted him to a captaincy. Of course 
James needs some more money. 

ARNOLD [bitterly]. Of course. They all clamor for 
money, every one of my sons. But how am I to pro- 
cure it? My pension is barely enough to keep us here 
in London. Your new silk dress, when you last 
appeared at Court, cost me a half year’s pension. The 
doctor’s bill for little Sophia also cost a pretty penny. 
Now that I have bought the big boys their army com- 
missions, they should learn to provide for themselves. 
How am I to support them, having no preferment from 
the King since our expeditions to New London and 
our consequent departure from America with Lord 
Cornwallis. 

Pregy. I have written to Philadelphia to my father, 
begging him to help us. 

Arnoup. I misdoubt his ability, now that he feels 
so feeble and hath retired from the bench. ’Tis alli 
he can do to pay the cara debts of your spend- 
thrift brother. : 

Precey. Still, we owe this house to my father’s 
generosity. After all he may send me another remit- 
tance. 

. Arnotp. I hate this continuous recourse to your 
father’s bounty. What is the other letter? 

Preey [opens letter]. ’Tis from Nassau in the 
Bahamas. Alas, your ship that went privateering in 
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the West Indies has been betrayed into the hands of 
the French by her Canadian skipper. 

ARNOLD [sinks back, so that Praay has to sustain 
him]. Betrayed! Betrayed! And by my own man, 
whom I trusted and treated so generously! My last 
hopes rested on that illstarred ship. Only think, what 
it cost me to fit her out and to obtain her letter of 
marque and reprisal. 

Praey [bends over him, tucking rug over his knees]. 
Don’t talk about such things! Chat with little Willy 
a while! His childish prattle will divert you. Ill go 
within to write that letter to America. |H#zit Prcay 
into house. | 

ARNOLD [leaning back exhausted]. Come, sonny! 
Come and talk with Papa! 

WILLY [joining ARNOLD]. Was you talking with 
Mama about America? 

ARNOLD. Yes. 

Witty. What is America? 

Arnotp. *Tis a big land that lies over the sea. 

Witiy. Is it as big as London? 

Arnotp. A hundred thousand fold bigger. ’Tis a 
vast land with high mountains and green prairies and 
great rivers with wonderful water falls and blue lakes 
and dark forests with giant trees and cool glades, where 
there are stags and deer and busy beavers building their 
dams in the streams. 

Witty. Is that where grandpa lives? 

ARNoLD. Yes, he lives in a handsome house in a 
big town. 

Witty. Is that where you was born? 

Arnotp. No, I was born at Norwich in the colony 
of Connecticut. 

Witty. Is that in America too? 

ARNOLD. Yes. 

Witiy. When will we go back to America, where 
you was a little boy? ' 
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ARNOLD. Never. 

Witty. Why not? 

ARNOLD. You would not understand if I told you, 
sonny. 

Witty. Do you like London better than America? 

ARNOLD [with a shudder]. No, I cannot say that I 
do. . 

Witty. What made you shake so, Papa? Are you 
afraid to go back to where you was born? 

ARNOLD [reluctant]. There are reasons why I should 
not care to go back to Connecticut. 

Witty. Why not? 

Arnoup. I had rather not tell you, sonny. 

Witty. Have you no friends there no more? 

ArnoLD. None, but I had many friends there 
once, long ago. 

Witty. When you was a little boy like me? 

Arnotp. Yes, then and later when I was a grown 
man. 

Witty. What did you do when you grew up to a 
big man? 

ARNOLD. I went to the wars and fought as a soldier. 

Witty. What did you fight for? 

Arno. For my country. 

Witty. For America? 

ARNOLD [passes his hand over his eyes. Ruefully]. 
Yes, for America. 

Witty. Did you wear a big sword and carry a 
gun? 

ARNOLD. Yes, when I was a lad I shouldered a gun 
and later I carried a sword. 

Witty. How did you carry it, Papa? 

Arnotp. Sonny! If you will run into the house 
and go up stairs to the attic you will find in the big 
wardrobe up there my old sword in a shiny scabbard, a 
sword-sash with gold tassels and an old coat of blue 
and buff with gold buttons and gold tasseled shoulder- 
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knots. Run and bring me down all those old things! 
Then I will show you how I wore my sword in America. 

Witty. All right, Papa. [Hait running into 

house. | 
y [Presently enters Praay; she stands in open 
oor. 

Preey. Did Willy bother you? 

ARNOLD [deeply moved]. No, dear. I sent him in- 
side to fetch me something. 

Preey. Are you feeling ill? Your voice sounds 
strange. 

ARNOLD. Don’t bother about me! Leave me with 
the child, please! I want to tell him a story. 

Prcey. I hate to leave you alone. [Hzit into house 
after a lingering look of concern. | 

[Enters Witty from house, bearing coat, 
sword, and sword-sash. | 

Witty. I found all the things. Now Papa, show me 
how you carried your sword! 

ARNOLD [struggles to his feet. Doffs his coat and 
dons his old uniform, then ties his sash about him and 
hangs sword at his side adjusting his swordknots, lifts 
one end of his coat|. See that round hole in my coat- 
tail, Willy? That is where the Hessian bullet passed 
through when I led. my men against the enemy at 
Ridgefield over there in America. It killed my horse 
under me. 

Witty. Did the bullet shoot through your leg, 
Papa? 

Arnotp. No, that was another bullet. That was 
under the walls of Quebec, when I led our men for- 
ward on a dark night in the midst of a blinding snow- 
storm. 

Witty [pointing]. What are those things? 

Arnotp. Those are called epaulettes. They were 
given me because I led our American army into the 
thickest of the fight at Saratoga. My sword, too, was 
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given me as a token of honor. This sash and the 
gold swordknots were given me by General Washington 
himself. 

Witty. Who was General Washington ? 

ArNoLp. He was our chosen leader and my best 
friend. 

Witty. The best friend you ever had? 

ARNOLD [sobs]. Aye, the truest I had in the world. 
It was for him I drew this sword, as now 1... 1 

athe [having by a great effort drawn his sword 
from its scabbard, he drops the sword, claps his hand to 
his heart, gasps and falls back on the bench, dying.| 

Witty. Oh, Papa, what is the matter? [He cries 
aloud.| Mama! Mama! 

[Enters Praay from house, rushes to the 
prostrate ARNOLD. | 

Preey. Benedict! Benedict! 

ARNOLD [in mortal anguish]. My sword of honor! 
The sword knots General Washington gave me! How 
could I ever turn against him and against my country? 
Oh, the flames of Richmond, of Groton and New 
London. [He waves his arms convulswely.]| 

Praay [bends over him]. Benedict! My Benedict! 
Don’t you know me, your Peggy? 

[Arnoup looks up blankly. Then falls back 
with a shuddering groan and lies stark. | 

Praey [throws herself on her knees beside him; 
shrieks|. Dead! 

[Witty runs to his mother, crying. | 
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